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MODERN SIGNALING 


Prior to inaugurating the high-speed ‘‘Rocket’’ serv- 
ice between Chicago and Peoria, the Rock Island 
installed ‘‘Union"’ color-light automatic block signals 
between Bureau and Peoria to provide signal 
protection over the entire route of the new trains. 
Interlocking facilities installed at Bureau Junction, 
primarily to avoid stopping the ‘‘Rockets’’, are con- 
trolled from a ‘Union’ C.T.C. machine. The new 
signaling and interlocking facilities have not only 
made it possible to maintain the exacting high-speed 
schedules of the ‘‘Rockets’’ but have also benefited 
other trains. » » » » » » » » 
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Installation of automatic block signals on this 47 mile 
single track section marked the inauguration of a 
comprehensive signaling program. The Rock Island 
was among the leaders in automatic block signal 
construction during 1937, having equipped a total 
of 177 road miles during the year with modern 
“Union” color-light signals. » » » »  » 


Automatic block signals are of assistance in provid- 
ing expedited train movements and improved service 
to the traveling public with safety and economy. Our 
nearest office will cooperate in signaling problems. 
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The New Problem of 


Increasing Railway Traffic 






The net operating income that the railways can earn 
depends, of course, not only upon how much operating 
expenses and taxes they must pay, but upon how much 
gross earnings they can make. About 80 per cent of 
their gross earnings are freight earnings, which depend 
on the rates they are allowed to charge and the amount 
of freight they are afforded opportunity to haul. Their 
freight traffic, in turn, depends upon the amount of 
production and construction done by other industries. 
Their problem of increasing, or even maintaining, 
freight traffic has changed greatly because of changes 
in the conditions and policies determining the volume 
of production and construction by other industries. 

Realization that the number of tons of freight carried 
one mile by the railways in 1936 and 1937 was only 
about the same as in 1916, twenty years before, causes 
a shock even to those familiar with transportation de- 
velopments. In the preceding two decades (1896 to 
1916) the number of ton-miles increased 284 per cent 
—in other words, almost trebled. If their revenue per 
ton-mile had been as large in 1937 as in 1929 their 
freight earnings would have been $509,000,000 larger 
than they were in 1937. It is also true that if they had 
received only the same revenue per ton-mile in 1937 as 
they did, and their freight traffic had been as large as 
in 1929, their freight earnings in 1937 would have been 
$800,000,000 larger than they were. 


Economics of Scarcity Restricting Traffic Growth 


The railways formerly helped to increase production, 
construction and the national income by building new 
lines into undeveloped territory, by doing their utmost 
to attract new industries and new settlers, and by mak- 
ing rates in accordance with what the traffic would bear 
in order to help all the industries and people they served. 
They are doing a great deal for this purpose now—par- 
ticularly in the development of new industries. In re- 
cent years, however, their efforts of this kind have been 
made largely fruitless by government, business and 
labor policies which have curtailed production and di- 
verted effort into uneconomic channels more rapidly than 
the railways could possibly contribute to production by 
improving their facilities and service and trying to make 
rates which would move more business, 

_ Loss of high-revenue traffic to subsidized rival car- 
riers limits the concessions they can make to develop 
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new traffic. Tremendous increases in hourly wages en- 
forced by organized labor, often with the aid of gov- 
ernment, have prevented them both from making re- 
ductions of rates which might have stimulated traffic 
and from giving employment to more labor. High tariff 
duties have more than offset any concessions they could 
make to promote export trade; and these high tariff 
duties are merely in line with other policies of govern- 
ment, business and labor carrying out a general eco- 
nomics of scarcity which is the antithesis of the eco- 
nomics of large and increasing production and construc- 
tion that is necessary to large and increasing freight 
traffic. 


New Problems of Railroad. Statesmanship 


Industrial statesmanship for railroad leaders today 
cannot be limited to the methods of a Hill or a Harri- 
man. Rather it must consist primarily of missionary 
work in national economic and political policy—because 
there and there alone can the changes be made which 
will permit America once more to resume the path 
toward a largely increased national income. ‘Thus the 
railroads find themselves confronted with a new and 
extremely difficult problem of helping to educate the 
entire American people in regard to economics as a 
means of increasing the production and construction 
carried on by other industries from which alone an in- 
creasing railway traffic can be derived. 

It is contended in some quarters that an advance in 
railway rates will restrict production and construction. 
But they have been restricted during a long period of 
years when railway rates have been relatively low as 
compared with commodity prices; and there occurred 
during the latter half of last year the severest decline 
in production, construction and railway traffic that ever 
occurred although railway rates were the lowest in 
years. These incontrovertible facts explode the argu- 
ment that railway rates, which average only about 7 per 
cent of the value of commodities at destination, exert 
any substantial influence on the total volume of produc- 
tion and construction. 


Increasing National Income to 100 Billion Dollars 


President Roosevelt said in a recent message that his 
objective is to increase the national income to 100 bil- 
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lion dollars. This can be done very easily by the same 
means which largely accomplished the increase from 
38 billion to 68 billion which he said occurred between 
1932 and 1937. The average increase in prices between 
these years of 37 per cent accounts for 14 billion dollars 
of the increase. Increase in national income due to 
advances in prices helps debtors, but equally hurts 
creditors, and is of no net value to the people as a whole. 
It was the increase of about 16 billion dollars due to ex- 
pansion of production and construction that was of 
any value. Let us consider, then, what would be the 
effects upon the people as a whole, and especially the 
railroads, of an increase in the national income to 100 
billion dollars that was due entirely to increased pro- 
duction and construction. 

That much national income would be about 19 per 
cent greater than the income of 84 billion in 1929. The 
present level of wholesale prices is 12 per cent below 
that of 1929. Consequently an increase in national 
income to 100 billions at the present price level would 
require an increase in the total volume of goods 


and services produced to 33 per cent more than in 
1929. 


How Much Should Freight Traffic Increase? 


Railway freight traffic probably would increase pro- 
portionately. This would make it about 150,000,000,- 
000 ton-miles more than in 1929. At the 1937 aver- 
age revenue per ton-mile this would make freight earn- 
ings $2,200,000,000 more than they were in 1937, and 
$800,000,000 more than in 1929. At the 1929 average 
revenue per ton-mile it would make freight revenues 
$3,000,000,000 more than in 1937 and $2,000,000,000 
more than in 1929. Obviously on either basis of rates 
an increase of freight traffic to 33 per cent more than 
in 1929 would have some very important effects on the 
railroads. 

Is the assumption extreme that such an increase 
might and should occur? By no means. The number 
of ton-miles increased about 150,000,000,000—the as- 
sumed increase over 1929—or almost 100 per cent, in 
the eleven years from 1902 to 1913. It will soon be 
eleven years since 1929. Why should an increase of 
33 per cent over 1929 be considered improbable, or 
even impossible, when an increase of almost 100 per 
cent actually did occur in the eleven years before the 
war in Europe began? 


How Much Railroad Service Will Be Needed? 


If President Roosevelt is serious in the intention to 
pursue policies which will increase the national income 
to 100 billion dollars, the undertakers who propose to 
“save” the railroads by doing away with a large part 
of them had better stay their hands. If the national 
income is raised to any such level without price infla- 
tion, a lot of railroads which now look like corpses are 
going to come back to life; and the country will need 
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them to distribute the products which such a largely i - 
creased national income will represent. 

Furthermore, if government, business and labor pur- 
sue the kind of policies required to increase the nation. | 
income to 100 billions sounder dealing with the ec - 
nomic aspects of transportation will have to be a pa-t 
of the program. The national income cannot be in- 
creased without renewed and enlarged investment of 
capital in private enterprise; and such investment wll 
not be forthcoming until public policy gives reasonalle 
assurance of safety. No such assurance can be gi\ 
so long as capital already honestly invested in railways 
is made the prey of unreasonable exactions by organ- 
ized labor and competition from unconscionable subs 
dies to rivals. 


~ 


What Is Wrong With Production? 


There is no disagreement as to the goal of increased 
national income. Divided counsel appears when it 
comes to means of achieving it. Amidst the babel of 
untried or discredited short-cut magic schemes to this 
goal, our people seem to have overlooked the simple 
fact that always in our history before 1930 national 
income regularly increased. And nobody “planned it 
that way,” either. It just happened, because the po- 
litical and economic framework was such that the striv- 
ings of individuals to improve their personal incomes 
worked also to increase the national income. People 
want to get ahead in the world just as much now as 
they did a decade, or two or three or four decades ago. 
It is the legislative and economic framework that has 
changed. For a workable method, then, of raising the 
national income to 100 billions, what more do we need 
to do than compare political and economic policies now 
with those of the time when our efforts were getting 
us somewhere—and by this means discover the mis- 
guided changes in policy which are keeping us poor? 

The facts show that— 

(1) Never until this depression has so long a time 
elapsed after a decline from one national income peak 
until another peak which far surpassed it was reached. 

(2) The kind of business and government policies 
pursued in this country during the "Twenties, and which 
led up to the crash of 1929, were disastrous in their ef- 
fects on income. 

(3) The business and government policies which 
have been pursued since 1932 have given us the slowest 
recovery after a great decline in income which has ever 
occurred; and now the income is headed downward 
again without ever having attained its previous high— 
something which has never occurred so soon before. 


Why Economic Progress Has Been Arrested 


In short, we have to go back to the years before the 
war to find the national income increasing steadily, w:th 
no serious relapses and with quick recovery from those 
which did occur. If we compare the governmental «id 
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business policies of the “['wenties and of the present 
wit1 those which predominated before the war, is it 
not quite likely that in the changes which are disclosed 
wil’ be found the reasons why the national income is 
fluctuating so much more unsatisfactorily on a relatively 
low basis than it did then? Outstanding among these 
changes may be mentioned the following (there are 
others, of course) : 

(a) A growing tendency for business to concentrate 
into ever-larger units, and for these larger units to try 
to “stabilize” prices, instead of producing for the mar- 
ket and taking whatever prices are established by free 
competition. When some prices are thus “stabilized,” 
and incomes of people in truly competitive businesses 
decline, they can buy fewer “stabilized” products, and 
the national production—and hence the national in- 
come—inevitably falls. When prices are set by free 
competition, a fall in prices does not reduce the income 
of the people, because production goes on at the same 
speed as before. With a wider and wider proportion 
of prices being “stabilized,” it is inevitable that changes 
in the price level will have a more serious effect on 
production—and hence on national income—than un- 
der a free economy. 


Monopoly Wages and Subsidies 


(b) Since the pre-war days union labor has become 
much more powerful than it was before; and union 
labor has not kept its eye on real income but rather 
on increasing wage rates as expressed in dollars. <A 
steady increase in real income is labor’s due, provided 
the increase in production occurs to permit it. But 
an insistence on keeping dollar wage rates up when com- 
petitive prices and cost of living have declined, makes 
labor so dear that impoverished business can hire very 
little of it. The result is, of course, widespread unem- 
ployment. And when millions of men are not working, 
naturally our national production and our national in- 
come must decline. 

(c) Ever since the early days of the republic, but 
with tremendous growth since the war, there have been 
those who have striven to enrich themselves, not by 
producing more goods, but by enlisting the coercive 
power of government to take from others and give to 
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them. In this category first and foremost, of course, 
comes the protective tariff, which was jacked up con- 
stantly prior to the advent of the New Deal, and 
which the New Deal itself has not been very energetic 
in reducing. But there is more to this than the protec- 
tive tariff. The whole-waterway policy of the federal 
government and the highway policy of both the state 
and federal governments have made the expenses of 
these two forms of transportation artificially low, and 
transport has thus in many cases been diverted from 
a more efficient method to one more costly. Wher- 
ever government coercion or subsidy enters, the ener- 
gies of the people are diverted from directions which 
will increase the national income into paths which will 
tend to reduce it. 


Big Business and Big Labor Versus Prosperity 


There was a good deal of truth in some of the faults 
which President Roosevelt found with the practices of 
some Big Business in his speech at the Jackson Day 
dinner. But he ought, we think, to have gone out after 
all the culprits—not just the most unpopular members 
of the gang; for labor monopoly power wielded for sel- 
fish ends is as anti-social as business monopoly power 
wielded for selfish ends. And he might also, we believe, 
have made it more clear that some degree of concen- 
trated financial power is essential if we are to have 
large-scale industry. Such concentration is not objec- 
tionable in itself, any more than labor unionism is ob- 
jectionable—it becomes so solely through abuse. 

Maintaining free competition wherever possible, giv- 
ing the “little fellow” a chance for survival, and the 
adoption of policies by government, industry and labor 
which will prevent selfish wielding of power either by. 
Big Business, Big Labor or tariff and subsidy benefi- 
ciaries—these are the steps toward ever-increasing na- 
tional income. They would also contribute greatly to- 
ward the solution of the railroad problem, which con- 
fronts us not only because the rates of the railways are 
too low compared with the prices, wages and taxes they 
are paying, but also because their traffic has greatly 
declined and is being drastically curtailed by the pre- 
vailing economics of scarcity that is curtailing produc- 
tion and construction in almost all industries. 





“And $43, up or down, is not enough to stop anyone 
from building a $5,000-house, or cause him to build one 
cither—.” So spoke E. P. Palmer, vice-president-at-large 
of the Associated General Contractors, representing 2,400 
contractors throughout the country, testifying before the 
nterstate Commerce Commission in favor of the railroads’ 
pplication for increased rates. Mr. Palmer further de- 
‘lared that the rate increase would increase the cost of a 
nished structure by an average of only .86 of one per 
ent. “In other words a house which would cost $5,000 


-—From “The Freight Rate on a House” 
ooklet Published by A. A. R. 





Rate Increase Would Make $5,000 House Cost $5,043 


under existing freight rates will cost only $43 more if this 
increase be granted. . . . It is believed that an increase 
so small is negligible when compared with other conditions 
affecting construction, and it will have little or no effect 
upon the volume of construction. Before reaching this 
conclusion, studies were made to determine whether the 
increased freight rates put into effect in the second quarter 
of 1935, and terminated in the fourth quarter of 1936, pro 
duced any effect. We did not find that these changes in 
freight rates had any influence on construction volume.” 

















Although of Integral Construction, the Main Unit of the Village Has the Aspect of a Group of Separate Buildings 


Union Pacific Completes New 
Hotel in Sun Valley 


Moderately-priced accommodations are constructed to supplement 
Sun Valley Lodge—Other improvements made 


ONTINUING its development of Sun Valley in 
C Idaho as a sports and vacation resort, with par- 

ticular emphasis on winter activities, the Union 
Pacific opened for operation on December 21 a new 
development, known as Challenger Inn, which is de- 
signed to appeal to persons with comparatively modest 
incomes. Thus the new accommodations are supple- 
mentary to those incorporated in the more expensively- 
appointed Sun Valley Lodge (described in the Railway 
Age of January 23, 1937), which is now entering its 
second season of operation. However, all recreational 
facilities that have been provided in the valley, which 
include ski tow lines as well as other recently-completed 
features to be described later in this article, are avail- 
able to patrons of the Challenger Inn on exactly the 
same basis as to guests of Sun Valley Lodge. 


Object of Development 


As mentioned in the previous article, the Union Pacific 
has undertaken to develop a winter sports center in Sun 
Valley embodying all the recreational, scenic, climatic 
and topographical advantages heretofore considered to 
be possessed only by European resorts. In this develop- 
ment particular emphasis has been placed on skiing, but 
facilities are also available for tobogganing, bob sledding, 
dog sledding, sleigh riding in a vehicle drawn by Alaskan 
reindeer, skating, outdoor swimming and sun bathing. 
Enjoyment of these sports in mid-winter with a maximum 


of comfort is said to be enhanced by the fact that Sun 
Valley is protected on all sides from cold winds by 
mountains of the Sawtooth range. Development of the 
valley has not, however, been confined to winter activ- 
ities. The railroad is now engaged in publicizing the 
valley as a resort for the summer vacationist and has 
installed facilities and services designed to augment its 
appeal in this respect. 

Facilities that were available in Sun Valley during the 
1936-37 winter season included, in addition to the lodge 
with its accommodations for 250 guests, an out-door 
swimming pool, a skating rink and two ski lifts for 
transporting skiers up the mountain slope. One of 
these, a chair line, is located on Dollar mountain where 
a ski school is operated, while the other, which is much 
longer and higher, is located on Proctor mountain and 1s 
comprised of two parts—a tow or drag line and a chair 
line. 


New Facilities 


Foremost among the additional facilities that were 1- 
stalled during 1937 is Challenger Inn, which is in real- 
ity a complete village of the Austrian-Swiss type of archi- 
tecture, embodying hotel accommodations for 400 guests, 
a dining room, a “weinstube,” several small shops, 1- 
door recreational facilities, a main store handling both 
general and sports clothing with a separate department 
devoted to ski equipment exclusively, a drug store, 2 
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moving-picture theatre seating 500 persons, which will 
exhibit first-run or World premier pictures only, an 
outdoor swimming pool, and tennis courts which will 
be flooded during the winter season and thereby con- 
verted into a skating rink. Auxiliary units at the village 
include a central heating plant, a garage, fire-fighting 
facilities and employees’ accommodations, including ad- 
ministration offices, barracks, mess hall and kitchen and 
recreation hall. Provision for the water supply for the 
village and for handling sewage has been made by en- 
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largement of the systems that were constructed to serve 
the lodge. 

To enhance the appeal of the valley as a resort for 
sportsmen and vacationists during all seasons, additional 
sports and recreational facilities and services have been 
installed. Among those appealing to winter vacationists 
are the steps that have been taken to increase the extent 
of the territory available to ski enthusiasts. To accom- 
plish this end a new ski lift, located between Dollar and 
Proctor rhountains, has been constructed. This lift, a 
chair line, ascends a vertical height of 900 ft. in a length 
of 1,700 ft. and has an intermediate landing stage. On 
the slope served by this ski lift have been constructed 
ski jumps for both beginners and experts, which conform 
to the official specifications of the International Federa- 
tion of Skiing. Down the face of the jumping mountain 
has also been provided an official slalom course which, 
together with the ski jumps, makes Sun Valley eligible 
for an official ski tourney. 

_ Additional skiing territory has also been brought with- 
in the range of Sun Valley patrons by the clearing of 
new trails and by the provision of a specially-designed 
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snow tractor for hauling skiers up slopes not served by 
ski lifts. This device is a single-tread crawler af- 
fair in which the tread is sufficiently wide to 
keep the machine from sinking into deep snow. 
Since the snow tractor has only one tread, it is 
steered from the rear by means of a _ rudder-type 
sled which carries the operator and 25 passengers. For 
carrying greater loads, additional sleds or toboggans 
may be coupled to the tractor. It is said that this unit 
can negotiate 40 per cent grades with ease. To increase 


First Floor Plan of the 
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the comfort of highway travel to and from the ski lifts 
and other points, enclosed buses of a new type were 
installed in service at the beginning of the current season. 


Summer Attractions 


As attractions to summer vacationists a rodeo arena 
has been constructed and an artificial lake for the use of 
fishermen who desire to practice casting has been created 
by the construction of a dam across Trail creek. In 
addition the accommodations include a golf course, a 
polo field, a baseball diamond and facilities for horseback 
riding including pack trips into the mountains. The 
rodeo arena, which is located less than half a mile from 
the lodge and a somewhat greater distance from Sun 
Valley village, embodies a quarter-mile oval track, 50 ft. 
wide, which surrounds a field 200 ft. wide and 345 ft. 
long, exclusive of the half-circles at the ends. A covered 
grandstand along one side of the field has a seating 
capacity of 2,878 persons, while 2,682 may be seated in 
bleachers arranged along the opposite side of the track. 
Both the grandstand and the bleachers, as well as the 
pens and chutes for handling live stock, are of timber 
construction. 

In the new Challenger village the chosen scheme of 
architecture has been carried through with such thor- 
oughness down to the smallest details that the outward 
impression created is unmistakably that of a mountain 
village of the type common to certain parts of Northern 
Europe. Except for the theatre and a 20-room guest 
cottage the buildings are grouped informally along the 
north and east sides of a village square. The theatre is 
at the southwest corner of the square, where it is con- 
venient to patrons of the lodge as well as to those of 
the inn, the 20-room cottage is located on the west side 
of the square near the northwest corner, the circular 
swimming pool is at the southwest corner and the skating 
rink is in the center. Just outside the village square 
to the northwest are grouped the garage, the heating 
plant and the buildings housing employees’ sleeping, 
dining and recreational facilities. 

All units in the main grouping of buildings are of two- 
story construction with the upper floors being given 
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Plan of the Facilities in Sun Valley Showing the Lodge, the Challenger Village and Adjacent Auxiliary Units 


over almost exclusively to sleeping accommodations for 
employees and guests, while the lower floors contain 
guest rooms and the auxiliary services. Along the north 
side of the village square are found, on the first floors, 
the weinstube, known as “The Ram,” which features 
Bavarian and Tyrolian music, the main dining room, a 
cafeteria for employees, a post office, a recreation room 
for guests, the hotel lobby and lounge, miscellaneous 
shops, transportation and telegraph office, the man- 
ager’s office and a few guest rooms. Extending back 
(to the north) from this portion of the grouping are 
two wings, one of which contains the kitchen on the first 
floor and living quarters for male employees on the sec- 
ond, while the other contains living accommodations for 
male employees on the first floor and for women em- 
ployees on the second floor. This line of buildings has 
a total length of about 400 ft. and a depth, exclusive of 
the wings, ranging from 43 ft. 3 in. to 46 ft. 3 in. 


On the East Side 


Along the east side of the village square are found 
the large general store and the ski shop, the remainder of 
the space on both floors of this portion of the village 
being devoted to hotel accommodations. These include 
a ladies’ wing and a bachelors’ wing, while a section of 
the main structure is set aside for married couples. This 





portion of the village is 282 ft. long, measured from the 
south face of the north line of buildings, and has a depth 
(likewise exclusive of the wings) varying between 35 
ft. 8 in. and 44 ft. 

Near its north end, the group of buildings along the 
east side of the square is pierced by an archway which, 
while having utility in that it carries a driveway, adds 
a convincing touch to the general scheme of architecture. 
In common with the main group of buildings, the cottage 
is of two-story construction but contains guest rooms on 
both floors throughout. 

While those portions of the village along the north 
and east sides of the square are in reality one integral 
structure with all main units on the first floors provided 
with interconnecting doors and with a corridor extend- 
ing from end to end of each main section on the second 
floor, every effort was made to give the impression that 
the village is composed of a series of separate structures. 
To this end the facades of the various units were sub- 
jected to wide variations in treatment within the general 
motif and any hint of uniformity or monotony was 
studiously avoided. 


Construction Details 


All buildings, including the cottage and the theatre 
auditorium, are of frame construction on concrete foun- 


A General View of the 
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dations and are faced on the exterior for the most part 
with stucco and to a lesser extent with rough-hewn 
boards which, in furtherance of the desire to achieve 
variety, are applied vertically, horizontally or diagonally 
as the case may be. All roofs are of the gable type, with 
the pitch as between different units showing considerable 
variation, and are covered with wood shake shingles. In 
many instances the eaves have a wide overhang which is 
supported by brackets consisting of rough-hewn timbers. 
All exterior walls and interior partitions, floors and ceil- 
ings are sound-proofed and are insulated with mineral 
wool, 

Other features of construction on the exteriors of the 
buildings that serve to enhance the chosen scheme of 
architecture include the use of multi-paned windows, the 
utilization of timber in a variety of appropriate forms in 
window shutters and in the balustrades of porches and 
balconies, the introduction of a steeple topped by an 
elaborately ornamented iron weather vane over the arch 
in the main building and of a belfry containing a bell 
over the theatre building, and the use of rough-cut stone 
laid random in balustrades, steps, chimneys and at a few 
locations in the exterior walls. A convincing touch is 
imparted by the use of exterior lighting fixtures con- 
sisting of iron-framed glass-enclosed lamps which are 
supported from the walls by metal brackets or hangers 
of appropriate design. 


Novel Features 


Novel among the features incorporated in the village 
is the swimming pool which, surrounded as it is by a 
plate glass wind-break and provided with water that is 
maintained uniformly at a temperature of 90 deg. F., 
makes it possible for patrons of the inn to enjoy a swim 
in the open air in mid-winter. The village pool is similar 
to that at the lodge, being of concrete construction, cir- 
cular in plan, 60 ft. in diameter and surrounded by a 
walk 7 ft. 6 in. wide. The fence enclosing the pool is 
8 ft. high and consists of panels of glass 5 ft. 10 in. high 
spanning between concrete piers 14 ft. apart above a 
cement stucco base. An enclosed heated passage con- 
nects the pool with the main building. 


Variety of Accommodations 


The facilities for guests at the inn are available in a 
wide variety of accommodations. Forty rooms, most of 
which have a southern exposure, have private baths and 
showers ; 60 rooms are arranged in two-room units with 
a bathroom between and with running water in each 
room; and 80 rooms are arranged in two-rooms units 
with a shower between, all fixtures being located in the 
bathroom. In addition the 20 rooms in the cottage are 
available in suites containing from 2 to 12 rooms, with 
one or more rooms in each suite being used as a sitting 
room if desired. . 

General supervision over the engineering matters in- 
volved in carrying forward the various phases of the 
work in Sun Valley has been exercised by B. H. Prater, 
chief engineer of the Union Pacific, while W. T. Well- 
man, architect, has had charge of the design and con- 
struction of the buildings.. Sketches of the latter were 
prepared by Gilbert Stanley Underwood & Co., consult- 
Ing architects of Los Angeles. 

The general contractor in the construction of 
the hotel was the J. V. McNeil Company, Los Angeles. 
Approximately $1,000,000 was expended on the village 
and «ther facilities that were constructed in Sun Valley 
during the past year. 
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“Out-of-Town” Hearings 
In the Freight Rate Case 


A suggestion that a portion of the freight revenues 
resulting from the 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
be placed in a pool for the benefit of the weaker rail- 
roads was made by Luther M. Walter, co-trustee of 
the Chicago Great Western, at the regional hearing on 
Ex Parte No. 123 before Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchi- 
son at Chicago on January 13. His plan, as presented, 
contemplates that if a railroad earns more than 2% 
per cent on its property investment and that amount 
is greater than 95 per cent of the 15 per cent increase, 
the entire 95 per cent accrues to the pool. 

For example, the total property investment of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio on December 31, 1936, was shown 
in an exhibit presented by Mr. Walter as $582,194,743, 
and its adjusted net railway operating income, after 
including a 15 per cent increase, was shown as $54,931,- 
195, a return of 9.44 per cent. According to the ex- 
hibit the 15 per cent increase would give this railroad 
$10,345,254 additional freight revenue and 95 per cent 
of this amount would be $9,827,991. Since this rail- 
road’s net railway operating income would be $54,931,- 
185, a return of 2% per cent on this investment would 
be $14,554,868, and it would have excess earnings over 
this amount of $40,376,317, a figure greater than 95 
per cent of the income from the rate increase, and it 
would therefore contribute $9,827,991 to the pool. After 
deducting this amount from $54,931,185, the exhibit 
shows that it would still have a net operating income 
under the plan of $45,103,194, and after adding other 
income and subtracting miscellaneous deductions, inter- 
est and other fixed charges, would have a net income of 
$36,158,334. 

The plan contemplates that if 95 per cent of the 15 
per cent increase is greater than the excess over 214 
per cent, then only the amount of the excess accrues 
to the pool. For example, the total property investment 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is shown as $606,- 
009,569 and its adjusted net railway operating income, 
after including a 15 per cent increase in freight rates, 
is shown as $16,054,656, a return of 2.65 per cent. 
According to the exhibit the 15 per cent increase would 
give this railroad $9,756,932 more freight revenue and 
95 per cent of this amount would be $9,269,086. Since 
this railroad’s net railway operating income is $16,- 
054,656 and 2% per cent on its investment is $15,- 
150,239, it would contribute to the pool only the amount 
of the excess, or $904,417, and would retain $8,364,- 
669. Its net operating income under this plan will 
then be $15,150,239 (the adjusted income minus the 
contribution), and its net income $6,858,576 after add- 
ing other income and subtracting miscellaneous deduc- 
tions, interest and other fixed charges. 

If the carrier does not earn a return as great as 24 
per cent, then the full amount of the 15 per cent in- 
crease in freight revenue will be retained by the carrier. 
For example, the total property investment of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Gulf is shown as $500,046,413 and their adjusted net 
railway operating income, after including a 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates, is shown as $4,780,197, a re- 
turn of 0.96 per cent. The 15 per cent increase would 
give these railroads $9,914,247 more freight revenue and 
95 per cent of this amount would be $9,418,535. Since 
their net railway operating income is less than a 2% 
per cent return on the investment, they would not con- 
tribute to the pool but would retain the $9,418,535. Their 
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net operating income under the plan would then be $4,- 
780,197 and after adding other income and’ subtracting 
miscellaneous deductions, interest and other fixed 
charges, they would have a net deficit of $10,549,784, 
which amount they could draw from the pool. 

The return of 2% per cent on property investment, 
undepreciated as of December 31, 1936, that was used in 
the exhibit was supplemented by another tabulation in 
Washington which showed the contributions and with- 
drawals based upon original and replacement costs, de- 
preciated and undepreciated, and returns of 2%, 3 and 
4 per cent. 

According to the exhibit $158,686,195 would be con- 
tributed to the pool by 63 out of a total of 124 rail- 
roads included in the exhibit. Thirty-three in the east 
would contribute $100,334,285 ; 9 in the south, $26,048,- 
130; and 21 in the west $32,303,780. A total of 55 
railroads would withdraw $85,197,113. Twenty-two in 
the east would withdraw $15,525,365; 10 in the south, 
$9,480,779; and 23 in the west, $60,190,969. About 
73% million dollars would be left in the pool, which Mr. 
Luther said could be used for any purpose that public 
interest requires. He opposed any political use of the 
money. 

Another provision of the plan suggested a limitation 
of the amount which a carrier might spend for main- 
tenance of track and equipment. Mr. Luther sug- 
gested that the average maintenance ratio for the ten 
years ended December 31, 1935, be utilized as a yard- 
stick. 


Others Testifying at Chicago 


Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Railway Business 
Association, introduced several exhibits containing in- 
formation he had been requested, while on the stand in 
Washington, to furnish. One of these exhibits, a com- 
parison of employment and payrolls in the railway equip- 
ment and supply industry, showed that 127 concerns em- 
ployed 588,017 men, with payrolls of $82,364,246 during 
their peaks of business in 1937, but that the number of 
men had decreased 13 per cent or to 511,225 and the 
payrolls 35 per cent, or to $53,474,676 as of December 1, 
1937. According to reports he had received from mem- 
bers of this organization, a further decrease in em- 
ployment occurred in December and will follow during 
the first quarter of 1938. 

Another exhibit showed the estimated financial condi- 
tion of the railroads in 1938, assuming a 10 per cent de- 
crease in traffic. According to this tabulation the esti- 
mated operating revenues in 1938 for 19 railroads in 
intermediate financial condition, assuming a 10 per cent 
reduction in freight traffic, would amount to $1,356,928,- 
000, as compared with $1,429,757,000 in 1936. If a 
15 per cent increase were applied to this traffic, the addi- 
tional revenue would amount to $139,680,000, while a 
10 per cent increase would increase the revenue $93,095,- 
000. These amounts, after deducting the estimated 
deficit and fixed charges amounting to $48,519,000, 
would make available funds for improvements to proper- 
ties. Of 12 Class I railroads in receivership, the esti- 
mated operating revenues in 1938, assuming a 10 per 
cent reduction in freight traffic, would amount to $634,- 
967,000, but increases of 15 per cent and of 10 per cent 
would increase freight revenues only $73,069,000 and 
$48,713,000 respectively, amounts insufficiently to offset 
their estimated deficit and fixed charges of $91,926,000. 

The hearing at Chicago was concluded on January 13, 
following testimony of shippers who supported the pro- 
posal for a 15 per cent increase in freight rates. Among 
these was Max W. Babb, president of the Allis-Chalmers 
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Manufacturing Company ; John W. Kapp, Jr., may or of 
Springfield, Ill.; F. S. Noleman, a director of the ( 1am- 
ber of Commerce of Centralia, Ill.; Louis Piefer, : ayo; 
of Centralia; and Thomas Jordan, secretary-mana; <r of 
the Mt. Vernon, IIl., Chamber of Commerce. 


At New Orleans 


At New Orleans, La., Jules Godchaux, vice-pre ident 
of the Godchaux Sugar Refinery, Reserve, La., ap; cared 
in support of the advance in general, but urged thai rates 
be increased in specific amounts in cents per hundred Jb, 
and not in a blanket 15 per cent order. Suppor! also 
came from representatives of major oil companics, in- 
cluding the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
which favored the full 15 per cent increase. Others 
favoring the increase included A. F. Wynn, traffic man- 
ager of the Skelly Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla., and C. R, 
Musgrave, of the Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartels- 
ville, Okla. 


At Los Angeles 


Further testimony in favor of the 15 per cent increase 
was presented at the hearing at Los Angeles before 
Commissioner Claude R. Porter. A reasonable ail 
rate schedule is justifiable, in the opinion of Frank H. 
Powers, traffic manager of Sears, Roebuck & Co., and 
chairman of the rate committee of the Western Traffic 
Conference. He pointed out, however, that any increase 
should be adjusted to geographical locations and various 
commodities. H. C. Cantelow of the Pacific Coastwise 
Conference, representing western steamship lines, said 
that their business is jeopardized unless rail rate in- 
creases, which will entail corresponding water haulage 
rate boosts, are effected. The Los Angeles area, ac- 
cording to Harry R. Brashear, transportation depart- 
ment manager of the Chamber of Commerce is more 
dependent upon the railroads than possibly any other 
region in the country and much of its growth can be 
attributed to rail transportation. ‘The Chamber of 
Commerce,” he continued, “believes in an increase in 
freight rates, if necessary, or in an adjustment in rates 
such as to enable the railroads to meet their increased 
costs of the past few years.” 


At Salt Lake City 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, opponents of the increase 
contended that the railroads should attempt to solve 
their financial difficulties by eliminating practices de- 
scribed as wasteful; that if a rate increase is granted tt 
should not be on a flat percentage basis; that the way 
to promote prosperity is not by increasing transportation 
costs, but by decreasing them; and that the proposed 
increase will generally disrupt markets of the intermoun- 
tain region by pyramiding freight differentials which now 
handicap the section in the competitive markets of the 
populous centers. ; 

One allegedly wasteful practice which was criticized 
was privileges in transit; another was salaries paid ex- 
ecutives; another was contributions to the Association 
of American Railroads and the Western Association ol 
Railway Executives; and another was the failure to re- 
tire debts. Corrective measures suggested included the 


abolishing of free stops in transit; reduction of fixed 
charges; the closing of city ticket offices; and the mov- 
ing of general offices out of high rent office bui'dings 
into buildings on the right-of-way. 
Testimony supporting the increase was designed tc show 
(Continued on page 196) 





Locomotive Inspection Report 


Accidents, deaths, locomotives inspected and 
number ordered from service increases 


TY annual report of the Bureau of Locomotive In- 


spection submitted by John M. Hall, chief inspector, 


which covers the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, 
shows an increase in the number of locomotives in- 
spected, the number found defective, the number ordered 
out of service, and the number of defects found; how- 
ever, the percentage of the locomotives inspected which 
were found defective remained at 12 per cent as for the 
preceding three years. There was an increase of 9.6 
per cent over 1936 in the number of locomotives ordered 
from service because of defects which rendered the loco- 
motives immediately unsafe. 

In addition to the accidents shown in the tables and 
otherwise referred to in this report, there were reported 
to the bureau a total of 87 accidents in which four em- 
ployees were killed and 83 employees injured in falls 
while in the performance of their duties on locomotives. 
None of these falls could be attributed to any features 
encountered in connection with the condition of locomo- 
tives, it being apparent in each instance that the falls 
were caused by inattention or sudden illness on the part 
of those killed and injured. These accidents do not come 
within the scope of the locomotive inspection law but 
are mentioned here in order to emphasize the necessity 
of alertness on the part of all persons employed on or 
about locomotives. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, the num- 
ber of steam locomotives inspected totaled 100,033 of 
which 12,402 or 12 per cent were found defective and 
934 were ordered out of service, the latter figure repre- 
senting an increase of 9.6 per cent from the preceding 
year. In 1936, there were 97,329 locomotives inspected 
of which 11,526 were found defective and 852 were or- 
dered out of service. In the year ending June 30, 1935, 
a total of 94,151 locomotives were inspected of which 
11,071 were found defective and 921 were ordered out 
of service. The total number of defects found, and 
shown in the last three reports, were 44,941 in 1935, 
47,553 in 1936 and 49,746 in 1937. 


low ° ‘ater Caused This Explosion Which Resulted in Three Deaths 
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Relation of Defective Steam Locomotives to Accidents and Casualties 
Resulting from Locomotive Failures 


The total number of accidents caused by failure of 
some part of the steam loconiotive or tender, including 
the boiler, was 201 in 1935, 209 in 1936 and 263 in 1937. 





Steam Locomotive Accidents—Number of Casualties Classified 
According to Occupations 


Year —_— June 30——_——____, 
1933 1934 19 1936 1937 


a. ——_——s —— = 
Members of ki. In-. Km- In- Kin- In-’ Ki In Kil In- 
train crews: ed jured ed jured ed jured 


ed jured ed jured 
Engineers .... 2 58 1 
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Watchmen .. 
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The number of persons killed in such accidents was 25 
in 1937. This is an increase of 52.2 per cent over the 
number killed in 1936, and compares with 16 deaths in 


1936, 29 in 1935, 7 in 1934 and 8 in 1933. 


Steam Locomotives 


There was an increase of 54 in the number of acci- 
dents occurring in connection with steam locomotives, an 
increase of 9 in the number of persons killed, and an 
increase of 68 in the number of persons injured, com- 
pared with the previous year. 

There was an increase of one in the number of 


acci- 
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dents, an increase of 9 in the number of persons killed, 
and an increase of 3 in the number of persons injured 
as a result of boiler explosions or crown-sheet accidents 
as compared with the previous year. Boiler and appur- 








Accidents and Casualties Caused by Failure of Some Part or 
Appurtenance of the Steam Locomotive Boiler* 


-—————-Year ended June 30-—————_,, 
{912 1915 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Number of accidents ...... 856 424 43 53 63 68 75 = 63 
Number of persons killed... 91 13 8 3 4 24 10 19 
Number of persons injured. 1,005 467 46 55 77 119 80 73 


* The original act applied to the locomotive only; act amended in 1917 
to include the entire locomotive and tender. 


tenance accidents other than explosions resulted in the 
death of two persons and the injury of 60 persons. 
Applications for extensions of time for removal of 
flues as provided for in Rule 10 totaled 679. Of these, 
50 were rejected, 41 were given extensions for a shorter 
time than requested, 35 were granted after defects found 
were repaired, 10 applications were canceled, and 543 
extensions were granted for the full periods requested. 


Locomotives Other Than Steam 


In 1937, compared with 1936, there was an increase 
of three in the number of accidents occurring in connec- 
tion with locomotives other than steam and an increase 
of five in the number of persons injured. 


No deaths 


This Locomotive was Withheld from Service by a Federal Inspector 
Because of Steam Leaks Which Obscured the Enginemen’s Vision 
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Fire Occurred in This Gas-Electric Unit When Gasoline Sprayed 
from a Punctured Reservoir Due to Air Pressure Being Maintained 
in the Reservoir to Raise the Gasoline to the Carburetors 


occurred in either year. During the year nine per cent 
of the locomotives inspected were found with defects or 
errors in inspection that should have been corrected be- 
fore the locomotives were put into use as compared with 
eight per cent in the previous year. There was an in- 
crease over 1936 of 13 in the number of locomotives 
ordered withheld from service because of the presence 
of defects that rendered the locomotives immediately 
unsafe. ’ 

One appeal from a decision of an inspector, as pro- 
vided in Section 6 of the law, was made during the 
year. Subsequent investigation resulted in the decision 
of the inspector being sustained. 


Recommendations 


Recommendations and reasons therefor were made in 
the report for, (1) equipping of steam road locomotives 
with a suitable water column with gage cocks and water 





Accidents and Casualties Caused by Failure of Some Part of the 
Steam Locomotive, Including Boiler, or Tender 
r-———Year ended June 30-————‘\ 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Number of accidents .......... 157 192 201 209 263 
Increase or decrease from pre- 





vious year, per CEMt ..cccece $.3° 22.3" a7" 4.0* 25.8" 
Number of persons killed ...... 8 7 29 16 25 
Increase or decrease from pre- 

vious year, per cent ......... 11.1 12.5 314.3* 44.8 §2.2* 
Number of persons injured..... 256 223 267 215 283 
Increase or decrease from pre- 

vious year, per cent ........ 64.1* 12.9 9.2" 19.5 31.6* 

* Increase. 


glass; (2) equipping the cabs of all steam locomotives, 
which do not have front doors or windows of such sizes 
as to permit easy exit, with a suitable stirrup or other 
step and a horizontal handhold on each side approxi- 
mately the full length of the cab to enable the engineman 
to go from the cab to the running board; (3) equipping 
of steam locomotives with a brake- -pipe valve on the 
rear of the cab or the front end of the tender to enable 
the brakes to be applied in the event the enginemen are, 
from any cause, prevented from applying the brakes in 
the usual manner; (4) reducing the condemning limit 
of slid-flat spots on wheels 36 in. or less in diameter on 
road locomotives, and for discontinuing such wheels in 
service if they are out of round 4g in. or more in an 
arc having a length of 12°in.; and (5) equipping all 
front doors, windows and cab storm windows with 
safety glass. 


est 
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Hearings on Ex Parte 123 


Wind-up sessions in Washington bring out governors, 
congressmen and the Secretary of Agriculture 


HE Ex Parte 123 rate-increase hearings returned 
T to Washington D. C., on January 17 for wind-up 
sessions devoted to testimony of additional prot- 
estants, led off by public officials of Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding Governor George H. Earle, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Thomas Kennedy and several congressmen from that 
state. Also, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and Gov- 
ernor H. A. Holt of West Virginia. Presiding over 
the main Washington hearing was Commissioner Aitch- 
ison, chairman of the commission’s Division 7 which 
was created to handle the case. Meantime in a nearby 
hearing room Commissioner Caskie or Examiner Hos- 
mer held court from time to time as they were able to 
round up witnesses whose presentations lent themselves 
to such handling ; while at Portland, Ore., Commissioner 
Lee was sitting on the final out-of-Washington session. 
The final hearing on the passenger-fare phase of Ex 
Parte 123—the petition of Eastern roads for a 25 per 
cent boost in coach rates—opened at Washington on 
January 20 before Commissioner Porter. Also, the 
commission announced that Ex Parte 123 will stand 
submitted on February 9, the deadline for the filing of 
written briefs. The same announcement set January 31 
as the date for oral argument. In view of the short time 
permitted for the filing of briefs, the announcement con- 
tinues, the commission “will waive its rules of practice 
requiring that briefs containing more than 40 pages be 
printed and that briefs contain an abstract of the evi- 
dence relied upon.” The commission urges parties 
“whose interests are common to cooperate in presenting 
their contentions in a single argument, and by a single 
brief, wherever that is possible.” 

Aside from the evidence presented at hearings, sev- 
eral shipping interests during the past week filed with 
the commission verified statements setting forth their 
position in the proceeding. This is in accordance with 
Commissioner Aitchison’s announcement that such 
statements or affidavits of facts, which should omit ar- 
guments, would be received in lieu of personal appear- 
ances. At the opening of the January 17 hearing Com- 
missioner Aitchison announced that valuation exhibits 
prepared by the I. C. C. Bureau of Valuation would be 
incorporated into the record. 


Governor Earle of Pennsylvania 


Governor Earle was preceded on the stand by P. E. 
Fickenscher, chief rate clerk of the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission, who appeared at that point merely 
to present exhibits to which the governor referred. The 
latter read a prepared statement which got under way 
with the assertion that his appearance was in protest 
against any further increase of freight rates upon two 
great natural resources of our state, bituminous and 
anthracite coal.” 

Referring to a map introduced by Mr. Fickenscher, 
Governor Earle asked the commission to note how “na- 
ture has placed the anthracite and bituminous fields of 
Penrisylvania closer to the greatest fuel markets of the 
worid than the fields of any other region;”’ and how 
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“that natural advantage has been nullified and finally 
turned to hopeless disadvantage by the systematic erec 
tion of freight. schedules around and affecting each of 
Pennsylvania’s great coal fields.” The witness then 
referred to Pennsylvania’s loss of lake cargo and east 
bound tidewater coal tonnage and to other market shifts 
adverse to producers in his state. In discussing hi 
gations of discrimination against Pennsylvania bitumi- 
nous destined for New York and New England mar- 
kets, the governor thought it “a matter for passing com- 
ment that the gentlemen responsible for that discrimina- 
tion, some of these being prominent Pennsylvanians, 
bought largely into Southern mines and railroads and 
thus profited personally from Pennsylvania’s misery.” 


) alle- 


The “Devastated Condition” of Anthracite 


After presenting production figures to show how the 
bituminous output of West Virginia fields has increased 
as that of Pennsylvania has declined, Governor Earle 
turned to an examination of the “amazing and devastated 
condition into which the anthracite field, the field con- 
taining the world’s best fuel, has been sunk.” From a 
1917 peak of 99,600,000 net tons, he continued, the out- 
put of anthracite declined to a 1933 low of 49,500,000 
net tons; and 1936 production was only 54,264,000 net 
tons, indicating that “46 per cent of the market for 
anthracite coal has been lost.” The governor was “sat- 
isfied that the level of freight rates was in no small 
measure partly responsible for this loss.” The separa- 
tion of railroads and their coal properties, he said, left 
the rate structure much the same as before; and though 
recent I. C. C. decisions have made markets more acces- 
sible to more producers, nevertheless rates to the “big- 
gest markets”—New York and New England—“remain 
at a level which permits bituminous coal from the south 
and fuel oil to dominate those markets.” 

Mr. Earle next told of the relief case load in the 
anthracite regions where the proportion of the popula- 
tion receiving relief is nearly double that in remaining 
Pennsylvania counties. He followed up with figures on 
the decline in employment in the anthracite industry and 
the effect on community tax collections and finances of 
such depressed conditions. But, the governor went on, 
“it is not upon past and present discriminations that 
Pennsylvania rests its case.” The state’s position so 
far as coal sales are concerned would be “virtually im- 
possible” if the proposed increases were “superimposed 
upon these discriminations.” 


Appreciates Community-Value of Railroads 


Governor Earle wanted it “clearly understood” that 
in making his protest he did not wish to detract from 
the value to the state and nation of the services ren- 
dered by railroads. He thinks it has been “well argued” 
that rate increases are necessary “to enable the railroads 
to play their part in the current battle for national re- 
covery ;” but he believes that “modernization of the rail- 
roads is necessary also as a matter of economy.’ He 
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sees “no good reason” to “further debilitate” other in- 
dustries just as essential to the welfare of our citizens; 
for “national recovery need not require industrial can- 
nibalism.” Also, in Governor Earle’s judgment it would 
not be wise for the commission to authorize blanket 
increases which would give revenue to roads not in need 
of it, and to others “so sick that they are virtually dying.” 

The cross-examination of Governor Earle by J. V. 
Norman, counsel for West Virginia coal producers, was 
frequently interrupted by R. J. Beamish, a member of 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission who acted 
as counsel for the governor. Mr. Beamish’s continued 
activity in this connection, despite Commissioner Aitchi- 
son’s adverse rulings on many of his objections, brought 
forth considerable laughter from spectators who were 
chided by the presiding commissioner. The latter at one 
point told Mr. Beamish that Mr. Norman was “entitled 
to find out what the governor knows” about a matter 
under consideration. 

Mr. Norman first questioned the accuracy of the fig- 
ure for the Westmoreland-Boston rate which had been 
used by the governor. The governor left the answer to 
Mr. Fickenscher, who was to return to the stand later. 
Then, Mr. Norman continued, there is “one figure you 
have right—you do get to the lakes at a 35-cents advan- 
tage.” Governor Earle replied that this differential did 
not give Pennsylvania the advantage to which its loca- 
tion entitled it. And he would not admit that the lower 
freight charge was prima facie evidence that Pennsyl- 
vania’s plight was due entirely to factors other than 
transport costs. 


Other Pennsylvania Officials 


Lieutenant Governor Kennedy, who is also secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers, read a statement 
similar to that of Governor Earle, although suggesting 
that the commission investigate coal rates “from the 
standpoint of the workers.” He was followed in turn 
by Williaan W. Lynett, publisher of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times and Congressmen Boland, Flannery and Gildea, 
all of Pennsylvania. Another of Mr. Beamish’s pro- 
tests came during the cross-examination of Representa- 
tive Boland ; and Commissioner Aitchison reminded coun- 
sel that the commission wanted all the facts, but they 
should be presented “by one who can stand cross-exam- 
ination.” 

J. C. Magness, traffic manager of the Glass Container 
Association of America, stated the position of that or- 
ganization to be one holding that “unless the recently 
authorized increases in Ex Parte 115 on our traffic be 
deducted from such percentage increase as may be al- 
lowed in Ex Parte 123 on traffic generally, the increase 
over our December 19, 1937, rates will be excessive and 
not justified, to which we object.” This Association also 
objects to increases “where the result, by reasonable 
standards of judgment, will be to reduce instead of 
increase railroad revenue and cause needless injury to 
this industry. This applies to either temporary or per- 
manent increases in Ex Parte 123.” However, if any 
increases are to be granted the witness would have tem- 
porary ones, and keep the proceeding open long enough 
to develop a basis for a permanent rate structure com- 
pensatory to the railroads. He told J. M. Souby, assis- 
tant general counsel of the Association of American 
Railroads, that he would limit emergency rates to six 
or eight months with provision for an extension. 

Sheldon E. Wardwell of the Great Northern Paper 
Company appeared on behalf of the Association of News- 
print Manufacturers of the United States, to caution 
against increased rates which would divert the newsprint 
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business to Canadian and European mills. He was _ }J- 
lowed by R. A. Cooke, traffic manager of the Ameri: in 
Newspaper Publishers Association, who stated that “is 
organization did not oppose the contention of the r il- 
roads that they need more revenue; nor did it oppose lie 
proposed increase as an emergency measure, provi ed 
the commission finds that it will in fact bring the « ir- 
riers more revenue. In the latter connection this A: o- 
ciation’s duty, as it conceived it, was to present evidc ice 
on possible diversions of newsprint tonnage to compe! 'ng 
carriers. 

Commissioner Aitchison questioned Mr. Cooke at <« on- 
siderable length, pointing out at the outset that many 
newspapers were “panning us” for not granting the 
railroad petition immediately. He asked the witness how 
many newspapers his organization represented, and Mr. 
Cooke said the majority were members. Then, Com- 
missioner Aitchison asked, “the majority wants hear- 
ings?” Mr. Cooke replied in the affirmative. Mr. Souby 
questioned Mr. Cooke on recent increases in the price of 
papers and in advertising rates. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 


Secretary Wallace was invited to appear by the com- 
mission at the suggestion of John E. Benton, counsel 
for the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. He read a statement in which was set 
out material which led the witness to the conclusion that 
“a reduction in rates would have some promise of in- 
creasing railroad income, while an increase in rates 
rather than increasing railroad revenue might tend to 
reduce it.” In his opinion increases in freight rates 
“have no place” in the recovery picture, and “do not 
contribute to the long time solution of the railroad prob- 
lem.” And “the only short-time policy which can mean 
real health for the railroads is one which means real 
health for the construction, manufacturing, mining, agri- 
cultural and all other industries that supply the railroads 
with volume.” Thus he believes that “the railroads 
might effectively cooperate with the industrialists and 
other groups that are now trying to devise ways and 
means for getting construction and industrial activity 
revived.” 

Mr. Wallace’s argument was based in the main on 
present price disparities which he contended would be 
accentuated by an increase in freight rates. He quoted 
figures from which he drew the deduction that the per- 
centage of the national income spent for passenger and 
freight service remains fairly constant. He found this 
“of peculiar significance to the railroads” since “it means 
in general that if freight rates are increased the pro- 
portion of the total traffic available which they will 
carry tends to be reduced by an offsetting proportion 
so that their total per cent of the national income tends 
to remain unchanged.” 

“A further fact bearing on the reasonableness of the 
request of the railroads for higher rates at this time,” 
Mr. Wallace went on, “is a subsequent request that 
rates for telegraph messages be increased so as to enable 
the telegraph companies to make profits in spite of the 
reduced traffic produced by the business recession. ‘The 
commission might well consider for a minute what the 
result would be if every industry throughout the coun- 
try would increase its rates or prices in the face of the 
recession sufficiently so that it could still make a profit 
in spite of a lower volume of activity. With gevcral 
increases in prices and costs of living but with no accom- 
panying increase in national income, the total amount 
of goods and services which consumers could buy world 
be reduced to the extent costs rose. There would !v a 
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still “urther fall in demand for goods and services, the 
volu: ie of traffic would fall still further.” 

Re erring to similar testimony offered by Mr. Wal- 
lace «1 1934 Mr. Souby wondered if the witness could 
explein why subsequent developments had been contrary 
to his prediction. Mr. Wallace replied that many fac- 
tors entered the picture such as government “pump- 
primng,” and the developments cited by Mr. Souby 
came later—the situation at the time of his 1934 testi- 
mony was the same as it now is, i. e., there was then a 
disparity in prices and there had been no very general 
recovery. Later the witness said he would like to know 
just what he had said in 1934, and Mr. Benton told him 
that“he had read the 1934 testimony a few days ago, 
finding it “entirely consistent” with that just given by 
the secretary. “You proved a very good prophet,” Mr. 
Benton added. 

Then Mr. Souby asked at just what point on the way 
out of a depression the railroads should be permitted 
to increase their charges. After a remark from Com- 
missioner Aitchison as to how one is going to know 
when business is on the way up, Mr. Wallace told Mr. 
Souby that two factors are involved—the relation of rail- 
road freight rates to other prices in the long-range view 
and the necessities of the immediate situation. In the 
latter connection and disregarding the long-time rela- 
tionship, he added, it might be desirable to let the car- 
riers “make hay while the sun is shining.” 


Governor Holt of West Virginia 


Governor Holt of West Virginia was in Washington 
on other business, but he had heard of Governor Earle’s 
testimony. Thus he appeared to state the position of 
West Virginia whose coal rates “almost without excep- 
tion” are “materially higher” than those from Pennsyl- 
vania fields. “Our position,’ he went on, “is that the 
existing differences already unduly favor the Pennsyl- 
vania production”; and the governor hopes that “the 
freight rate advantages of our neighbor, the great state 
of Pennsylvania, will not be further increased.” There 
was no cross-examination. 


Governor Holt was followed by a representative of . 


the Arkansas Corporation Commission who testified that 
his section of the country would be placed at a disad- 
vantage if the proposed increases became effective. This 
witness’ opinion, “which is not casual,” was that higher 
rates would bring less total revenue to the carriers. 
Milton P. Bauman, appearing for the Alkali Consumers 
Traffic Committee, said that organization was willing to 
have any percentage adopted generally applied to its 
December 19 rates, i. e., it objected to superimposing 
new increases on the Ex Parte 115 boost. 


W. H. Day Testifies 


Meanwhile Commissioner Caskie and Examiner Hos- 
mer in turn heard witnesses representing various com- 
moditics and interests, some opposing the increase with- 
out qualification, and others objecting to the method 
and level of the proposed rates but expressing their 
appreciation of the carriers’ need for additional revenue. 
Amon: those appearing at these “sideshow” sessions 
was \\. H. Day, manager of the Boston Chamber of 
Comni-rce’s Transportation department. Speaking also 
for several other New England organizations Mr. Day 
said that his principals were much concerned over the 
Plight of the railroads, realizing that curtailed mainte- 
nance and cessation of railroad buying cannot but result 
in de! ‘rioration of facilities. Being committed to pri- 
vate «.vnership and feeling that present conditions are 
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such that the carriers must get more revenue if a collapse 
is to be avoided, the organizations which Mr. Day rep- 
resented favor such increases as in the commission’s 
judgment are necessary to enable the railroads to con- 
tinue adequate and efficient service. They would, how- 
ever, limit the percentage increases on long-haul rates 
by certain maximums, derived from a formula submit- 
ted by Mr. Day. Similar testimony was presented by 
J. H. McCann and N. W. Ford, appearing respectively 
for the Associated Industries of Massachusetts and the 
Connecticut Manufacturers Association. 


Coal Interests Object 


Coal interests continued their opposition to the pro- 
posed increases at the January 19 session when presen- 
tations were made by the National Coal Association, 
Pennsylvania coal producers, the Property Owners Com- 
mittee, the Consumers Counsel, the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission and other coal and coke interests. 
Traffic Manager F. F. Estes, the National Coal Asso- 
ciation’s first witness, presented an exhibit setting forth 


- a variety of data bearing on relations of the coal industry 


to railroads. 

This exhibit showed that the average cost per ton of 
locomotive fuel fell from $3.94 in 1922 to a 1933 low 
of $1.96, and had risen only to $2.34 in 1936. Another 
tabulation showed 18 roads that last year were paying 
less than the district average f. 0. b. mine price for coal, 
and compared these differentials with Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee’s estimate of the increased price per ton with 
which the same roads were faced. Also, index numbers 
were set up to compare the increases in costs of railway 
fuel with the rise in labor costs per ton of producing 
bituminous. On the basis of June, 1933, as 100 the 
labor cost of production stood at 186 in April 1937 as 
compared with an index of 126 for the average cost of 
railway fuel coal. In the first nine months of 1937 the 
railroads paid for fuel coal an amount equal te 32 per 
cent of their revenue on bituminous. This compares 
with 55.7 per cent in 1922 and with 28.8 per cent in 
both 1935 and 1936. After various other statistical com- 
parisons, including some relating to the competition of 
other fuels, the exhibit sets up a table of estimated reve- 
nue lost to the railroads because of losses in bituminous 
coal tonnage. The grand total of this estimated loss from 
1923 to 1936, inclusive, is put at $1,371,013,031. Mean- 
while, in 1935, the latest year for which figures were 
available, the railroads were still hauling 85.9 per cent 
of the bituminous produced; in 1931 they hauled 89.7 
per cent. 

H. J. Saunders, analyst for the Property Owners 
Committee, comprised of Southern coal producers, sug- 
gested that the “prudent investment” theory should 
govern in railroad valuations. If such were applied, he 
continued, the valuation would be only about 70 per cent 
of the figure used by Dr. Parmelee. The witness, who 
also suggested railroad economies through co-ordination 
of facilities, was questioned at some length by Com- 
missioner Aitchison. 

While the foregoing presentations and those of other 
coal interests listed above were proceeding in the main 
hearing room Commissioner Caskie heard testimony of 
various other interests, including the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission, the Tanners’ Council of 
America, Representative Luecke of Michigan, who ap- 
peared on behalf of hay growers, the National Feldspar 
Association and Kentucky-Tennessee clay producers. 
Also, aside from association testimony, several represen- 
tatives of individual shippers appeared, both at the main 
hearing and before Commissioner Caskie. 








Hearings on Train-Limit Bill 


Representatives of railroad labor continue “safety” 
arguments at this week's session 
before House committee 


EPRESENTATIVES of railroad labor continued 
R their arguments for the train-limit bill (S.69) asa 
“safety measure” at this week’s sessions of hear- 
ings before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. It was expected that the presenta- 
tion on behalf of opponents, led off by the Association 
of American Railroads, would get under way toward the 
latter part of the week. 

The presentation on behalf of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, made by W. D. Johnson, vice-president and 
national legislative representative, was completed at this 
week’s opening session on January 18. Mr. Johnson was 
subjected last week to extended questioning by various 
members of the committee, including Representative 
Wolverton of New Jersey who reminded the witness 
that the committee had a right to assume that there 
would be facts regarding the bill’s safety features, which 
were being stressed “in very strong language”; and 
which “naturally strike a sympathetic chord.” In other 
words, as he explained his request, Mr. Wolverton 
wanted a recital of what Mr. Johnson knew personally 
about the matter—not what some subsequent witness 
would supply. But Mr. Johnson did not know of any 
better way to “get the facts” than hearing them from 
“the man who faced the gun,” his reference being to 
testimony of later witnesses who had been injured in 
train accidents. Representative Wolverton countered 
with the observation that he knew of no better way to 
get the facts than from those who represent the men. 

After further discussion along the foregoing lines 
Mr. Johnson said that he could not give the breakdown 
of accidents by lengths of trains; he did not contend 
that accidents don't happen on short trains, but he did 
insist that the hazard increases with the increase in 
train length. Representative Mapes of Michigan was 
interested in state train-limit legislation and J. Carter 
Fort, general solicitor of the Association of American 
Railroads, said that the railroads planned to develop a 
full history of such cases. Chairman Lea suggested that 
there might be an understanding as to the statistics to be 
introduced in the interest of avoiding duplication; but 
Mr. Johnson pointed out that his data did not come 
from such sources as the I. C. C—they came from the 
O. R. C. Accident Insurance Department. Whereupon 
Representative Bulwinkle of North Carolina observed 
that figures should be presented ahead of the arguments 
based on them. 


Not Asking Consideration of Employment Features 


Representative Boren of Oklahoma wanted to know 
something of the importance of misinterpreted hand sig- 
nals as a cause of accidents, and before asking his ques- 
tions he again put into the record a denial from the 
witpess that the bill was being advocated on the grounds 
of employment. Mr. Johnson replied with an unquali- 
fied negative to a direct question on the latter point. 
“You're not asking that employment be considered ?” 
was Mr. Boren’s next question. And the witness re- 
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plied “That is correct,” but he went on to concede that 
train-limit legislation might result in “some additional 
train service.” 

Returning to the hand-signal question, Mr. Boren 
was unable to obtain from the witness any specific data 
as to the number of accidents caused by this alleged 
difficulty. During the subsequent discussion Mr. John- 
son said that the largest number of injuries are due to 
shock, which statement prompted Representative Boren 
to suggest that the committee could “delete signals” from 
safety arguments in favor of the bill. But the witness 
protested that it is unfair to ask a man to work under 
conditions where he knows his signals won’t be under- 
stood. Here Representative Wolverton read from 
I. C. C. Accident Bulletin 105 excerpts which showed 
that there were no road accidents in 1936 as a result 
of the failure to understand signals; and there were 
only two cases of improper signals in yards, these on 
trains of 15 and 17 cars. Mr. Johnson was familiar with 
the report cited but he explained that the O. R. C. was 
trying to make the point that the railroads “have reached 
the time in the length of trains where they have sepa- 
rated the front from the rear.” 


No Accidents from Misinterpreted Signals 


When Mr. Boren persisted in asserting his inability 
to understand how the bill could be justified on the basis 
of misinterpreted signals when there were no accidents 
from that cause, the witness expressed the view that 
I. C. C. reports might reflect a different story “if all 
the facts were known.” Mr. Johnson did not have a 
better report to supply to Mr. Boren, but he thought 
the latter should see “the justice” of the proposed legis- 
lation, regardless of how accidents occur. To which the 
Oklahoma representative replied that if he could be 
shown the need for the ‘bill he was going to vote for it, 
adding that there had been no evidence that the alleged 
failure to understand signals should be an element in his 
decision. 

To illustrate his attitude Representative Boren cited a 
Texas law which prohibits camel caravans from moving 
down the main street of a town. The law, he added, 
is meaningless if no camel caravan ever moves through 
a Texas town. And to Mr. Boren a safety law, based 
on the inability to understand signals, is just as mean- 
ingless if there is never an accident as a resu!t of the 
cited cause. Mr. Johnson replied with a discussion ot 
the. need for preventive measures, coming again to 
the accidents caused by sudden shocks. In this Mr. 
Boren was interested, and explained that his purpose 
had been to eliminate grounds which are not substantial. 
When Mr. Johnson came back with the assertion that 
the bill is based on safety and on “human rights” Repre- 
sentative Boren appraised the witness’ talk as a “good 
argument” but pointed out that it was not based on 
signal interpretation. To the Oklahoman a roller coaste? 
“looks awfully dangerous,” but he feels reasonably sate 
on them because they have so few accidents. 
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After further discussion of other accident figures read 
by Representative Wolverton from the I. C. C. bulletin, 
Mr. Johnson introduced the testimony of four train- 
service employees who had been permanently disabled 
as a result of accidents. These were H. L. Rice of 
Logansport, Ind., a Pennsylvania conductor, whose in- 
jury resulted when the engineer of his 93-car train made 
an emergency application of brakes in order to avoid 
going through an open switch; John S. Hunt of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, a Chesapeake & Ohio conductor, who was in- 
jured when his 156-car train parted, causing an emer- 
gency application of brakes. His brakeman, Mr. Hunt 
said, died as a result of injuries received in the same 
accident. Harry H. Kelly ot Columbus and J. T. Towell 
of Frankfort, Ohio, conductor and brakeman respectively 
of the C. & O. who were injured when their 160-car 
train came to an emergency stop as a result of an out- 
of-place key in the drawbar of the sixty-fourth car be- 
hind the locomotive. 

Returning to the stand himself, Mr. Johnson read 
what he said was a Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
rule requiring employees riding in cabooses to brace 
themselves “at all times while the train is in motion.” 
Many railroads, the witness continued, have like rules 
—yet to be braced at all times is “an utter impossibility.” 

Representative Martin of Colorado said he was getting 
letters every day “from the Grange” expressing appre- 
hension that the bill would increase railroad costs. In 
reply Mr. Johnson expressed the view that many such 
letters were prompted by the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America’s “little green book.” Reading from the 
latter’s presentation entitled ““The Long and Short of It” 
Mr. Johnson called the piece the “longest thing on as- 
sumptions” and the “shortest thing on human rights” 
tht he had ever seen. The authors, he continued, “sat 
in an office” and decided that long trains were not unsafe. 
The witness thought that the pamphlet must have been 
mailed “all over the country”—he received one, he 
guessed “by mistake.” 


B. R. T. Presentation 


Mr. Johnson was followed by J. A. Farquharson, 
national legislative representative of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, who read a 15-page prepared state- 
ment in which he assailed the railroads with the charge 
that they had been forced to adopt every safety measure 
over the last 50 years. He urged that cost should not 
be considered when the safety of employees was in- 
volved. Questioned by Representative Boren of Okla- 
homa as to the cost of the bill, Mr. Farquharson said 
that he “couldn’t lead himself to believe that the cost 
of the bill would be anything.” “But even if there is 
a cost,” he said, “if we can save the lives of men, doesn’t 
society owe it to us?” 

Mr. Farquharson predicated his support of the bill 
on the ground of safety, but in his discussion he re- 
ferred to the number of men thrown out of work due 
to the use of heavier power by the railroads. The wit- 
ness devoted a large part of his statement to a history 
of air brakes and the efforts of the railroads to perfect 
a brake which would adequately control a train of more 
than 70 cars. His contention was that there had not 
been developed a brake which would control a train of 
100 cars or more and that it was his belief that it was 
Impossible to produce such a brake. He went on to 
state that “it developed, as a result of all these tests 
(recent brake tests by the railroads), that the brakes 
were capable of functioning on trains of 50 cars and that 
they did not function safely on trains of 100 cars or 
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more. This proves that since the beginning of the use 
of power brakes the size of the locomotive itself, its 
increased hauling capacity, has far exceeded the ability 
of the power brake to safely control the tonnage the 
modern locomotive is capable of handling.” 

Mr. Farquharson next assailed the railroads for their 
recent campaign against the bill by saying that “‘the rail- 
roads have, during the recess of Congress, conducted 
one of the most vigorous programs of spreading propa- 
ganda against the enactment of this legislation that has 
ever been carried on against any safety legislation the 
Railroad Brotherhoods have sought to have enacted. 
They have flooded the country with reports that rail- 
road accidents have been so reduced that they would 
lead you to believe that they are so infrequent that there 
is no need for any legislation.” 


Sees No Increase in Costs 


Coming to the question of cost, Mr. Farquharson ex- 
pressed the belief that the measure would not add one 
penny to the cost of operating trains. He cited the fact 
that when the eight-hour-day law was passed, the rail- 
roads carried on a campaign saying that the increased 
cost would bankrupt them. He advocated that the con- 
gress follow the advice of President Wilson, who said 
at the time of the enactment of the eight-hour-day law 
that no one could foretell the cost of the law, if any, and 
that it would have to be tried out to find out what the 
facts were. The railroads, he contended, made more 
money after the adoption of the law and moved more 
freight more cheaply than they had ever done before. 

The witness went on to point out that all of the safety 
devices that the carriers were forced by law to install 
were opposed on the ground that the cost of installation 
would force them into bankruptcy. “Cost has no 
place,” he said, “in the consideration of a safety meas- 
ure; human lives and security against injury are too 
sacred to be denied because of alleged cost, and it’s only 
an alleged cost.” 

Mr. Farquharson also argued that the railroads now 
had more men repairing equipment than ever before due 
to the large amount of damage caused by long trains. He 
went on to deduce that if the roads have to run more 
trains, the cost will be less because the cost of repairs 
will be less since fewer trains will be damaged due to 
inability to adequately control long trains. 

Despite Mr. Farquharson’s plea for support of the bill 
on a safety basis, he closed his written statement by 
saying, “And now, gentlemen, who paid for the heavier 
locomotive? Surely there can be no doubt in the minds 
of anyone that the employees, who were thrown out of 
service without any consideration as to where they 
would go to find other employment, are the ones who 
actually paid for the heavier locomotive.” 

Representative Boren asked Mr. Farquharson whether 
or not, in the table of accident statistics which he pre- 
sented to the committee, he had considered any accidents 
on trains having less than 70 cars. He replied that he 
had not in view of the fact that the bill called for a 
70 car limit. Representative Wadsworth of New York 
questioned the witness regarding the Arizona train limit 
law which has been on the statute books since 1912. Mr. 
Farquharson said that it was now operating with the 
result that trains having more than 70 cars have to be 
split up upon entering the state of Arizona. 

Representative Boren again wanted to know whether 
or not the witness thought enactment of the bill would 
tend to increase the hazards of grade-crossing accidents. 

(Continued on page 196) 








Simplifying Interline Accounts 





Pre-headed abstract plan for carload traffic eliminates necessity 
for continued re-computation on shipments which 
are repeated periodically 


By Noah Garner 


Auditor of Freight Accounts, Southern 


OR many years the chief problem of those respon- 
sible for railroad accounting has been the task of 
stating settlements between carriers. From time 
to time much progress has been made but it is not strange 
that we should still be seeking a more effective and eco- 
nomical procedure for stating interline settlements. 
The following outline describes a plan under which, 
it is believed, an account may be initially so stated that 
its integrity will not thereafter be assailed through the 
necessity of subsequent audit and re-audits. The purpose 
has been to simplify the initial work, and, at the same 
time, to save the cost of doing the same job over and 
over again. 


Why Do a Calculating Job Over and Over Again? 


The effect of this plan is to save the cost of a continuing 
revision from month to month of repeated traffic move- 
ments of identical character. That is to say, if there is a 
shipment of any given commodity from New York to 
Atlanta, Ga., in the month of January and that move- 
ment is repeated frequently, this plan provides that when 
a rate is checked and the divisions are stated on the 
first movement in January, the information will be pre- 
served for application to subsequent movements without 
the necessity of again referring to tariffs and division 
sheets, as is largely the custom at present. When di- 
visions on the repeated traffic are once established and 
verified, and accepted by interested carriers as being 
correct, it follows that the more difficult waybills cover- 
ing mixed shipments, freight accorded transit privileges, 
government freight, etc., and non-repeating movements 
will receive much better revision attention than they do 
at present when they move with the mass of waybills 
that are the same from month to month. 

After the interline received waybills have been re- 
ceived in the audit office, agents’ accounts cared for, and 
the necessary road controls prepared, they are then ready 
to flow through some plan of rating and abstracting. It 
is generally customary for rates to be checked from the 
face of waybills and for divisions to be inserted on the 
face of waybills prior to listing, or on the abstracts after 
waybills have been listed. 

The plan here suggested contemplates using pre-headed 
abstracts for carload waybills with waybills matched 
against the pre-headed abstract file by junior account 
clerks. Only those waybills for which a pre-headed ab- 
stract has not been prepared have to be passed to the 
revising force for handling. Of course, for the first 
month it is necessary to send all of the interline received 
carload waybills which are being handled by this plan 
to the revision department for a check of rates, author- 





* Abstracted from a paper presented at a recent regional meeting of 
railway accounting officers. 
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ity for rates, the divisions and authority for same—all 
of which are shown on face of the waybill. 

After revision clerks have shown this information on 
the face of waybills, account clerks then prepare a 
memorandum showing stations waybilled from and to, 
routes, rates, and the published rates and divisions—this 
being then passed to calculating machine operators who 
reduce traffic divisions to percentages and also to cents 
per cwt. 


Printing the Abstract Stationery 


Next in order, a stencil is made from which the ab- 
stract stationery is printed. On this stencil stock in- 
formation and horizontal and vertical rulings have al- 
ready been cut by the use of a special plate. The stencils 
are placed in a typewriter and are completed to show: 
Audit Number, Name of Waybilling Carrier, Number 
and Name of Commodity, Station Number and Name 
Waybilled From, Station Number and Name Waypbilled 
to, Route, Through Rate, Authority for Rate, Divisions 
as Published, Divisions Reduced to Percents, Divisions 
Stated in Cents per cwt., Authority for Divisions. 

After the stencil has been typed and verified it is then 
placed on the drum of a reproducing machine and 60 
pre-headed abstract sheets are produced therefrom follow- 
ing the printing of the stationery, and from the same 
stencil, two or more cards are printed—one to serve as 
an index card for the destination carrier to be used as 
further explained in the matching of waybills with the 
stationery, and the other card to be furnished to the 
forwarding carrier for the purpose of securing concur- 
rence in the divisions used. It also serves as a unit index 
file permitting the verifying of the correctness of ab- 
stracts by clerical forces rather than by revision clerks. 
Each intermediate carrier is likewise furnished with an 
index card. It requires only 5 minutes to complete a 
stencil and to print therefrom 60 copies of abstract sheets. 

All accounting information of any importance pertain- 
ing to the shipment is printed on the pre-headed abstract. 
In other words, the intermediate and waybilling carriers 
are as fully advised as to the facts pertaining to the ship- 
ment, with the exception of the name of consignee and 
consignor, as the destination carrier who retains the 
original waybill. It is also possible under this plan, and 
without any additional cost, to show the commodity num- 
ber as well as name, which greatly facilitates the com- 
pilation of carload statistics for all participating railroacs. 
Many roads at the present time find it necessary 10 
code the abstracts for statistical purposes. 

The interline received carload waybills are passed 
daily or periodically, as may be desired, to junior account 
clerks, who match the waybills as to forwarded and re- 
ceived stations, commodity, route and rate against tc 
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pre-neaded index card file. (The pre-headed index card 
is produced from the same stencil as the pre-headed 
stat onery or abstract forms.) 


Matching Waybills with Index File 


Fach of the pre-headed abstract forms, as well as the 
pre-headed index cards, carry an audit number, the first 
four numerals of which indicate the number assigned to 
the particular movement of traffic, the suffix indicating 
the route. The audit number is placed on the face of the 
waybills, and the waybills are accumulated until the close 
of the month. When discrepancies are detected in the 
process of matching waybills against the pre-headed index 
card file, correction notices are issued at once. Under 
this plan the revision of waybills is not delayed until the 
close of the month. Revision can be carried on through- 
out the month and correction notices issued and dis- 
patched to agents without ary more delay than under 
the present plan of rate revision of waybills by general 
audit offices. 

Those waybills for which there are no pre-headed in- 
dex cards are sent to the revision department for check 
of rates, information as to divisions, and-authority for 
both rates and divisions, in order that the pre-headed 
index cards and a set of pre-headed abstract forms may 
be prepared by use of the stencils. 

At the close of the month waybills are assorted in audit 
number order and returned to the junior account clerks 
for the matching of the audit number on the face of way- 
bills with abstract forms carrying the same audit number. 
Sufficient sheets for the listing of waybills for each move- 
ment are taken from the stationery file, and the abstract 
sheets are interwoven between the waybills. 


Division Status Shown by Color of Paper 


White abstract sheets are utilized for abstracting way- 
bills for which agreed divisions exist, yellow abstract 
sheets for waybills on which temporary divisions (pend- 
ing I.C.C. dockets) are to be applied, and green abstract 
sheets for waybills on which divisions are in dispute. 
Railroads may agree to waive the issuance of statements 
of differences and let the color of the abstract sheet in- 
dicate that adjustment is pending. 

In order to determine the repeating characteristics of 
the various movements, account clerks indicate on the 
pre-headed index card the audit month at the time way- 
bills are matched with the pre-headed abstracts. Also 
at the time waybills are matched with abstracts, the ac- 
count clerk estimates the quantity of stationery on hand 
and, if the supply is running low, lifts one of the pre- 
headed abstracts from the file, indicates across its face 
that a new supply should be printed, and passes it to 
the force engaged in setting up the pre-headed abstracts 
in order that the stationery supply may be replenished. 
In other words, it is preferable to maintain a check 
on the stationery file from month to month rather than 
to set a specific time for a review of the stationery file 
asa whole. In reproducing the stationery the same sten- 
cil is used as was employed in printing the initial run of 
abstract sheets. 

A‘ter each set of abstracts is printed the stencil is 
care'ully lifted from the drum of the reproducing machine 
and placed between blotting paper, the blotter completely 
absorbing all ink and leaving the stencil dry. The audit 
Number of the stencil is placed in the upper left-hand cor- 
her of the stencil binder and it is filed in audit number 
orde for subsequent use. To preserve the stencils, it 
Is a! solutely necessary that they be thoroughly dried. 

A.ter the pre-headed abstracts have been interwoven 
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between the waybills at the close of the month, waybills 
and abstracts are then placed with listing machine opera- 
tors for the purpose of listing waybills. That is, the 
operator shows in the body of the abstract the waybill 
date and number, weight, freight, advances and pre- 
paid, also a total of weight, freight, advances and pre- 
paid for each abstract. 


How Revenue Is Assigned to Participating Carriers 


Next in order, abstracts are placed with calculating 
machine operators for the extension of proportions due 
interested carriers. The cents per cwt. for each line are 
applied against the total weight and the result is posted 
opposite the name of each carrier. The total of the pro- 
portion column of the abstract should equal the total 
freight charges and, if such is not the case, the abstracts 
are sent to account clerks to reconcile all differences. 

The application of the cents per cwt. to the total 
weight performs six distinct functions in one operation, 
to wit: (1) it verifies listing of weight, and (2) freight, 
(3) verifies addition of weight, and (4) freight, and 
(5) verifies extension of freight charges on waybill with 
the final result of (6) establishing each line’s proportion. 

The verification of extensions on interline received 
waybills under this plan is deferred until the end of 
the month. In this way extension is more economically 
performed, since extensions of all like waybills for a 
given movement are verified in one machine operation. 

After abstracts have been extended they are then 
listed on the recapitulation of abstracts and the account 
is handled as usual. 

This plan hopes to consummate a long-sought-for-goal, 
namely, an account initially stated correctly that will avoid 
the necessity of repeated audits and re-audits. The elab- 
orate headings of abstracts which ordinarily require so 
much time of the typing forces are mechanically placed 
on the abstracts, obviating the opportunity for error in 
the manual operation from month to month by typing 
machines. The information shown in the body of the 
abstract, that is, waybill date and number, weight, freight, 
advances and prepaid may be placed on the abstracts 
by the use of a machine, providing maximum speed. 


Simplification of Divisions 


Much has been said with respect to the simplification 
of divisions. This plan enables the restating of difficult 
formulas into percentages and cents per cwt., thus sim- 
plifying the application of divisions. 

The question may arise as to the amount of time and 
effort expended in keeping abreast of the changes in 
rates and divisions. Most all of the larger carriers have 
already set up a large number of their division formulas 
on cards of some kind and it would certainly require no 
greater effort to keep abreast of changing pre-headed 
abstracts as is now done with the changing of formula 
cards or whatever basic file is maintained to aid in the 
application of divisions. The only loss sustained would 
be in scrapping stationery covering the movements for 
which rates and divisions are changed—hence the reason 
for not printing too large a stationery supply. for any 
one movement. Any loss in stationery cost would be 
small. 

We should not permit the fact that there will be 
changes in rates and divisions to defeat a plan as far- 
reaching as this one, because general changes in rates 
and divisions are few and far between. The more or 
less restricted or individual changes in rates and di- 
visions are here today and done with tomorrow, but the 
rating and abstracting of waybills goes on forever. 
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Undoubtedly space is required for filing the pre- 
headed abstracts. More and more filing space, is how- 
ever, becoming available in our audit offices due to 
the adoption of simplified methods in the compilation of 
our interline accounts for l.c.l. traffic on the basis of 
road-to-road percents. More filing space is being made 
available through simplification of the Lc.l. audit than 
is necessary to take care of the pre-headed abstracts on 
carload traffic. 

A question may arise as to how to determine the re- 
peating character of new movements. Preparation of 
an extra copy of each abstract on carload traffic, to be 
placed in loose-leaf binders for a period of six months 
or a year, will indicate over a period of time the new 
movements for pre-headed abstracts. The ideal plan, 
however, is to pre-head all movements for, say, a period 
of a year and thereafter add only the new movements 
that consistently repeat themselves. 


Helps Originating and Intermediate Carriers Too 


The proposed plan will be conducive of considerable 
saving once it is in operation. There will necessarily 
be some attending additional cost in establishing the 
setup. Savings in revision work will, however, occur 
from the time of the plan’s installation. 

The maximum saving will, of course, not be realized 
until the plan is generally adopted. The above outline 
has for the most part dealt with stating of the account 
by the destination carrier. Under this plan the account 
is initially set up on a correct basis not only for the 
destination carrier but for each intermediate carrier and 
the originating carrier as well. In other words, the 
destination carrier will save revision costs by matching 
each month’s waybills against the pre-headed index card 
file, and the intermediate and originating carriers will 
likewise save in revision costs by matching the pre- 
headed abstracts against the card file, instead of having 
them checked by revision clerks. 


* * X* 
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‘van Glassco, in the Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator 
“Your Money in Competition With Your Job” 





January 22, 1938 





The Pleasing Interior of a Lounge Car Built Recently for the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas by the American Car & Foundry Company 


Hearing on 
Train-Limit Bill 
(Continued from page 193) 


He said that he didn’t see that grade-crossing accidents 
had anything to do with the case, pointing out the fact 
that legislation will not keep fools from trying to beat 
trains to the crossing or running into the sides of them. 
He also parried this question by asserting that the fed- 
eral government was working for the elimination of 
grade-crossings by appropriating money for this specific 
purpose. 

In response to a question by Representative Mapes 
of Michigan, Mr. Farquharson said that the railroads 
had generally cooperated with the trainmen in the matter 
of eliminating hazards in their work. He went on to say 
that he did not believe that this bill would eliminate 
all accidents due to the operation of trains, but that it 
would go far in eradicating those caused by inability to 
operate trains longer than 70 cars. 


“Out-of-Town” Hearings 
In the Freight Rate Case 
(Continued from page 186) 


that maintenance of efficient railroad service is more 
important to the shippers and public generally than is a 
15 per cent increase in rates; that the railroads, as a 
whole, must have more revenue if the existing efficient 
transportation service is maintained; that the logical 
way for the carriers to obtain additional revenue is by 
increasing the price of the thing they have to sell, just 
as other industries do; that by increasing the revenue ol 
the railroads, they will be placed in a position to spend 
money for improvements and _ replacements, thereby 
stimulating business and industry generally; that the 
resultant stimulation of business and increased employ- 
ment will more than compensate for the additional 
freight burden; and that the increase will ultimately 
be borne by the entire consuming public rather than by 
individual producers or shippers, inasmuch as trams- 
portation costs always enter into the cost of the con 
modity or article. 
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Erie Seeks to 
Reorganize Under 77 B 


HE Erie Railroad Company filed a petition in the 
United States District Court at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on January 18 for permission to reorganize under 

Section 77 B of the amended bankruptcy act. The 
application was signed by Charles E. Denney, president, 
who said that a “tremendous drop in earnings” between 
August and December 1937, had placed the Erie in a 
bad financial plight and it was filed following authoriza- 
tion by the directors on the same day. The court issued 
an order permitting the road to be operated under its 
present management and set February 14 for a hearing 
on the appointment of trustees. 

Decision to seek reorganization under Section 77 B 
of the amended bankruptcy act followed a series of 
events which had their inception last summer and was 
the climax to the railroad’s failure to secure a loan of 
$6,006,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to meet current needs. During the summer gross 
revenues of the road began to decline in the face of 
rising. operating expenses, with the result that unpaid 
vouchers began to accumulate as far back as July. 

On December 13 the Erie filed an application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to bor- 
row $6,006,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the proceeds to be used to pay vouchers, prin- 
cipal and interest on equipment trusts, taxes and sink- 
ing funds. On December 29 the commission approved 
the loan, subject to the condition that the Chesapeake 
& Ohio either guarantee payment of the Erie loan or 
deposit collateral, which, taken with the Erie collateral 
offered for the loan, would be accessible to the R. F. C., 
and on the same day approved the C. & O.’s application 
to acquire the Erie. 

The commission refused to modify the condition for 
the loan and the Chesapeake & Ohio declined to assist 
the Erie, stating that “the board regards that its first 
and most important duty to the public and to security 
holders is to maintain unimpaired the C. & O. resources, 
especially in view of the uncertainties of business con- 
ditions and their relation to the railroad situation.” Jesse 
H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, criticized the C. & O. for its refusal to assist 
the Erie by lending it securities to the value of $2,500,- 
000, stating that “it is well known that the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is easily able to assist the Erie in this small way 
and its failure to do so brings into serious question its 
right to own control of the road.” 

As a result of its inability to secure the loan, the Erie 
defaulted in payment of interest on six bond issues, of 
principal amounts totaling $135,514,150 on January 3 
and was without available cash to meet matured bills 
for materials and supplies, payrolls, and other operating 
expenses. On January 15 it defaulted on interest pay- 
ments on equipment trust certificates. 

The petition disclosed that the railroad would fall 
short by $8,465,272 of the amount required to meet 
maturities, interest and operating expenses up to March 1, 
1938. Principal maturities, interests, leased line rentals 
and equipment trust payments falling due between Jan- 
uary 1 and March 1 amount to $10,071,062, including 
$2,011,239 in interest on outstanding debts and $4,616,- 
000 principal amount of third mortgage bonds of the 
New York & Erie railroad. 

The net cash balance of the road, as of January 15, 
according to the petition, was $2,116,330. Cash re- 
ceipis to March 1 from all sources were estimated at 
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$10,102,955, whereas necessary operating expenditures 
and taxes up to that date were placed at $10,613,495, 
which would leave a balance of only $1,605,790 to meet 


obligations of $10,071,062. The petition stated that 
banks holding secured loans of the road outstanding as 
of January 1 have applied cash balances to satisfy these 
loans, leaving an aggregate balance of $1,564,640, ex- 
clusive of the $2,116,330 net cash balance. The petition 
also disclosed that the road has a large amount of unpaid 
vouchers for traffic balances, materials and supplies and 
other expenditures. 

The bonded debt of the Erie as of December 21, 1936, 
amounted to $371,374,750, of which $136,300,050 was 
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The Erie System Consists of 2,426 Miles of Road of Which 1,370 
Miles Are Double Tracked 


held by or for the company and $235,074,700 was out- 
standing with the public. Interest of these obligations 
amounts to $10,760,478 annually. Interest on four of 
these issues totaling $3,540,850 is payable in January. 
Also, of these obligations $4,616,000 of New York & 
Erie Railroad Company third mortgage bonds mature 
on March 1, 1938, while collateral notes held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, totaling $9,207,000, 
mature in February, March and April. In addition to 
this indebtedness, the Erie pays interest on the bonded 
debt of leased lines totaling $967,299 annually. Of this 
amount $228,815 was payable in January. 

Equipment obligations outstanding totaled $28,735,000 
as of December 31, 1936, of which final payments are 
due on three issues in April, May and October of this 
year. The capital stock of the company consists of 
$151,216,700 of common, $47,904,400 of first preferred 
hon-cumulative and $16,000,000 of second preferred 
non-cumulative stock. 

In 1929 the net income of the Erie amounted to $11,- 
677,709. This declined to a net income of $4,171,149 in 
1930, a net deficit of $901,093 in 1931, a net deficit of 
$3,142,997 in 1932, a net income of $531,529 in 1933, 
a net deficit of $601,034 in 1934, a net deficit of $852.- 
400 in 1935 and a net income of $2,195,014 in 1936. 
Interest has been paid on its debt throughout the depres- 
sion but with the help of loans. No dividends have 
been paid on the first preferred stock since 1931 nor on 
the second preferred since 1930. No dividends have 
ever been paid on the common, 


The Erie system comprises 2,426 miles of road, of 
which 219 miles are leased lines, 131 miles are operated 
under trackage rights and the balance is owned or con- 


trolled through ownership of capital stock. Of its 1,370 
miles of second track, the longest portion is that extend- 
ing from New York to Chicago. In addition it operates 


38 miles of third track and 38 miles of fourth track. 
The system serves the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Of the 36,118,449 tons of freight handled in 1936, 55 
per cent consisted of the products of mines, including 
— than 14,000,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous 
coal. 
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Inland Station Five Years Old 


Joint off-rail |. c. 1. terminal at New York shows steady 
increase in patronage since its inception 


HE Union Inland Freight Station in New York 

City, serving eight trunk line carriers as an off- 

rail less-than-carload freight center in the midst 
of the metropolis’ commercial district, enjoyed its largest 
volume of railroad merchandise shipments in October, 
1937, when 16,300,000 Ib. of 1. c. 1. shipments passed 
over its platforms. This month represented the fifth 
anniversary of the station’s operation (it was opened to 
traffic on October 1, 1932) and constituted the culmina- 
tion of a steady rise in volume of shipments which the 
station enjoyed since its opening, despite the fact that 
it was placed in operation in the very bottom of the 
business depression. By an agreement with eight trunk 
line carriers entering New York City, concluded on De- 
cember 31, 1930, the Port of New York Authority, a 
public corporation formed under the direction of the 
states of New York and New Jersey to facilitate trans- 
port in the port district, erected a large 16-story build- 
ing covering the entire block between Eighth and Ninth 
avenues and Sixteenth and Fifteenth streets, in the heart 
of the New York commercial district, the ground floor 
and basement of which were constructed to serve as a 
union off-rail package freight station for the signatory 
carriers. 


Description of the Platform Floors 


These two floors comprise about 215,000 sq. ft. of 
platform and truck areas. The ground floor, which was 






designed for delivery and pick-up of goods by shippers 
and consignees, comprises a large continuous freight- 
handling platform at tailboard height, set back on the 
Sixteenth and Fifteenth streets sides to provide a tail- 
board loading area accommodating 82 trucks simultan- 
eously and having a covered depth of 28 ft. The base- 
ment floor, planned as a concentration point and loading 
area for railroad trucks, is similar in design to the floor 
above with the addition of two street ramps at each end. 
Eight package elevators connect the two floors. In addi- 
tion, 12 freight elevators connect the basement with 
each of the 14 floors above, occupied by commercial and 
industrial tenants, and four elevators, having a capacity 
of 40,000 Ib. each, are provided to carry standard loaded 
motor trucks from the freight station to building tenants 
above. 

Freight platforms on both floors contain scales, 
checking offices and other facilities usual to freight 
houses. The office headquarters of the union sta- 
tion are located on the Ninth Avenue end of the 
building in the basement and on a mezzanine floor 
between the first floor and the basement. 

The freight station is operated under the supervision 
of a joint agent for the eight participating carriers— 
namely, the Pennsylvania; the New York Central; the 
Baltimore & Ohio; the Central of New Jersey; the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; the Erie; the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the Lehigh Valley. 
Besides the agent, the station staff comprises an ac- 


Floor Loading Area 


Trucks Backed Up in an Upper 
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co umtant, a telephone operator, a stenographer and an 
average platform crew of 35 men. 

jtation routine and operating details have remained sub- 
stontially unchanged since the station was placed in serv- 
icc, with the exception that |. c. 1. freight operations have 
been confined to the ground floor level; the basement, 
originally planned for use by railroad shuttle trucks, has 
been used by the Railway Express Agency as a concen- 
tration point since July, 1933. Under this revised allo- 
caiion of space, the shipper and consignees’ trucks occupy 
the tailboard area on the Fifteenth street side of the sta- 
tion, while railroad trucks load and discharge on the Six- 
teenth street side. 

Shippers handle documents and bills of lading through 
a joint receiving clerk who notes the routing and the ini- 
tial railroad carrier specified. Shipments received are 
sorted immediately and placed on platform trailers for 
movement by tractor across the platform to railroad 
shuttle trucks operated at irregular intervals between the 
station and the various railroad piers and on-rail sta- 
tions. Inbound shipments are received from railroad 
shuttle trucks at the same tailboard space and classified 
alphabetically by consignees. All accompanying ship- 
ping documents are sent to the cashier’s office, where they 
may be picked up by consignees upon payment of freight 
charges. 

A feature of the station operation unusual in New 
York is that a shipper or consignee may transport his 
freight from its location on the platform to his vehicle 





Table I—Comparative Tonnages Passing Through N. Y. 
Union Inland Terminal Freight Station in Peak Month 
of Each Year (excl. 1932) 


PER CENT IN- 


CREASE OVER 
YEAR MONTH TOTAL TONS SEPT. 1933 
1933 September 5303 ae 
1934 October 5940 12% 
1935 October 6393 21% 
1936 October 7360 39% 
1937 October 8141 54% 











without assessment of charges and without the necessity 
for hiring public loaders, although the latter may be 
utilized at the standard local fee. This option is made 
possible largely by reason of the tailboard height of the 
entire platform area. 


A Trailer-Tractor Ready to De- 
scend from the Seventh Floor 
Above the Station 














Shipments are Unloaded from Trucks Directly into Classified 
Trailers for a Trip Across the Platform to Railroad Shuttle- 
Trucks 


In its relation with the union station, the Port of 
New York Authority now exercises the status of “land- 
lord” solely, although it initiated the project and directed 
the development of the facility. The carriers merely pay 
rental for the station on the basis of the tonnage volume 
of shipments passing over the platforms, and the entire 
operation of the station is placed under the jurisdiction 
of a board of managers representing each participating 
railroad. The shuttle motor truck services connecting 
the station with the railroad piers and rail heads are 
operated individually by each carrier. All operations 
within the station are under the control of the joint 
agent’s office. 


Purpose of the Station 


The Union Inland Freight Station was designed 
chiefly to reduce congestion at railroad piers and in- 
dividual freight stations and to provide a single key 
point, accessibly located, where shippers might deliver 
the 


or receive 1. c. 1. consignments. Since most of 










































carriers serve the city enfirely by scattered piers con- 
nected with rail heads by lighterage and car float  serv- 
ices, the new union station partly fulfills the need for 
a central freight station where shippers and consignees 
might call for or deliver 1. c. 1. shipments for all roads 
in one operation. Furthermore, by providing enclosed, 
protected tailboard space, within an area wholly devoted 





Table II—Number of Shipments Passing Through N. Y. 
Union Freight Station During 1937. (Av. Weight per 
Shipment—230 lb.) 
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to truck loading and unloading, the station serves. to 
reduce congestion at railroad piers. 

The latter function is well illustrated by reviewing the 
operations of a single day. On September 30, 1937, 650 
shippers’ or consignees’ trucks backed into the station 
loading areas. Thus approximately a mile of tailboard 
space was occupied during the day. Since a total of 
2,875 shipping orders were handled by the clerks, an 
average of 4.4 1. c. 1. shipments were handled by each 
truck. These shipments were consolidated into 90 rail- 
road shuttle-truck movements which required at rail- 
heads or pier stations but 14 per cent of the occupancy 
space held by shippers’ trucks at the union station. 

It is estimated that the union station handles about 
one-half of the total |. c. 1. freight shipments entering 
or leaving Manhattan Island south of Fifty-ninth street. 
This percentage exceeds the estimates reached by Port 
Authority officers in planning the station. 

As has been pointed out above, the volume of goods 
passing through the station has increased steadily (tak- 
ing into account seasonal variations). The peak month 
was October, 1937, when 16,300,000 lb. passed over the 
platforms. Since the fall months normally constitute the 
biggest months of any year in 1. c. 1. volume, comparison 
with these months of previous years (exclusive of 1932, 
the first year of operation), as recorded in the accom- 
panying table, serves to indicate the increasing patron- 
age enjoyed by the station. Shipments in October, 1937, 
exceeded the volume of October, 1936, by 1,600,000 Ib. 
and were approximately five and one-half times greater 
than in October, 1932, the first month of operation. Of 
the 16,300,000 Ib. passing through the station in October, 
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The Grand Trunk Advertises Its Freight Service Extensively 
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1937, 14,070,000 lb. were outbound and represented 6} - 
547 shipping orders. From this it may be computed 
that 230 Ib. was the average weight of each shipment. 
This average weight per shipment has been found to 
hold true during practically the whole of the statici’s 
existence. The nature of the station’s work may well be 
understood by such a measuring rod. 

Only 2,230,000 of the 16,3000,000 Ib. recorded in Octo- 
ber, 1937, represented inbound shipments. New York 
as a whole is not a heavy receiving point for 1. c. 1. ship- 
ments. Furthermore, the district served by the union 
freight station is almost entirely given over to large 
stores, warehouses and distributors’ headquarters. The 
station is thus a concentration point for what is said to 
be the largest originating package freight center in the 
world. It has been suggested that its volume of inbound 
shipments is further reduced by the fact that agents 
at origin points, in preparing bills of lading for goods 
destined to New York, fail to realize the strategic loca- 
tion of the inland terminal and more often route the 
goods via the long-established pier stations. 

The busiest single day in freight volume in the station 
was September 30, 1937, when 840,000 Ib. passed over 
the platform and 650 patrons’ trucks backed into the 
loading and discharging area. 


Advertising Collection 
And Delivery Service 


OR 50 years, the Grand Trunk has been operating 
im its “400’s” out of Chicago and Milwaukee to 
Canada and the East, and a booklet advertising 

the improvement in this fast freight service and the col- 
lection and delivery and over-the-road truck service in 
connection with it has just been issued. This booklet is 
quite as elaborately gotten up as any issued in connec- 
tion with passenger service and gives the details as to 
the runs, including those into Ontario, where a rapidly 
expanding system of truck operations gives the network 
of industrial towns in that province a merchandise deliv- 
ery service equivalent to that provided to Toronto. De- 
tails are also given as to the operations at Port Huron 
transfer, including the manner of customs inspection 
there ; and at the merchandise transfer at Durand, Mich., 
which is one of the few to remain open 24 hr. daily in 
order that expeditious delivery may be made. 
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B. & M. Offers Modern 


Transportation 


Flexible passenger service on branch and secondary main lines 
requires use of supplementary motor coaches 
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HE complete winter schedules of the Boston & 

Maine’s passenger service have been issued in a 

timetable that bears the title “Boston & Maine— 
Modern Transportation,” and includes the train services 
of the railway, the bus services of the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company and the air services of the 
Boston-Maine Airways. The theory behind this joint 
issue is given on the timetable cover as follows: “This 
timetable presents our rail, bus and air schedules, a 
modern co-ordinated system.” In other words, the 
Boston & Maine as the established transportation agency 
in the New England territory it serves, is prepared to 
give the passenger the type of service he wants. 

Apart from the desire to give each variety of trans- 
portation equal representation, the inclusion of bus 
schedules is important because of the number of co- 
ordinated rail-highway runs operated by the B. & M. 
which have taken care of the problem of providing an 
adequate, flexible passenger service on the maze of 
branches and secondary main lines operated by the B. 
& M. in the thickly settled territory it serves, as in- 
dicated on the accompanying map. The transportation 
company operates a number of routes that compete with 
the railway’s passenger service, but it also operates many 
other routes that supplement the railway’s trains and 
provide more flexible schedules., 


Branch Line Service 


On the Manchester-Lawrence branch, for example, 
only one through train is operated in each direction 
daily between Boston and Manchester, 53 miles. How- 
ever, there are three additional trains between Boston 
and Lawrence, 26 miles, which makes connections with 


buses operating between Lawrence and Manchester. 
There is also a through bus run between Boston and 
Manchester, thus providing five through services in 
each direction daily via B. & M. 

On this, as on other examples cited, regular railroad 
one-way or round-trip tickets are accepted on the buses, 
and in many cases, the passenger may arrange for joint 
monthly commutation tickets. As a matter of fact, the 
B. & M. makes joint ticket arrangements with some in- 
dependent bus companies, for example in the suburban 
service between Boston and Amesbury where the b. & 
M. operates 10 trains in each direction daily between 
Boston and Newburyport, and the Massachusetts North- 
eastern Transportation Company operates an equal num- 
ber of connecting buses between Newburyport and 
Amesbury. 


Resort Country Served 


A wide diversity of routes and services is offered be- 
tween Boston and the New Hampshire resort country. 
Several trains are operated daily between Boston and 
Dover via Lawrence. Several more trains are operated 
via Portsmouth, thence via connecting buses to and 
from Dover: Between Dover and Intervale, and between 
Dover and Laconia, as well as many intermediate points, 
it is possible to use either train or bus, as may suit the 
passenger’s convenience. 

Similar joint schedules are in effect between Boston 
and Keene, in southwestern New Hampshire, the train 
service in this case being operated as far as Nashua, 
N. H. Service between Boston and Claremont, N. H., 
is equally flexible. Four connecting train services daily 
are available between Boston and Concord, while be- 
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One of the B. & M. Joint Ticket Offices Featuring Bus, Rail and Air 
Ticket Sales 


tween Concord and Claremont, the two daily trains in 
each direction are supplemented by two bus schedules. 
In addition to those mentioned, there are other branch 
lines where the flexibility and economy of bus service 
supplements or replaces the steam train service. 

As will be seen from the map, the wye formed by the 
secondary main line between Worcester, Mass., and 
Ayer, and the two lines between Ayer and Nashua, 
N. H., and between Ayer and Lowell, are important in 
the B. & M. picture. This part of the railroad serves 
many industrial centers. It is also used by certain im- 
portant through freight and passenger trains between 
Portland, Me., and New York, as it avoids the busy 
Boston terminal. 

Three passenger trains are operated in each direction 
daily between Worcester and Lowell, via Ayer. In 
addition, five daily bus schedules are maintained be- 
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tween Worcester and Ayer, four of which continue to 
Lowell, and one to Nashua. In addition, the Aver- 
Nashua line is served by two local schedules dai!\ in 
ach direction. 


Parallel Bus Routes 


In addition to the branch and secondary main line 
coach routes, the B. & M. has, for several years, mct the 
demand for motor coach service paralleling its main 
lines. An example of this is the Boston-Portland sery- 
ice. The railway operates 12 trains in each dircction 
between these points daily, 7 via Dover, N. H., and 
5 via Portsmouth, N. H., the former including two non- 
stop trains, one of which, the streamlined Flying Yankee, 
makes the 115-mile run in 110 min., or at 63 m. p. h. 
average speed. Despite the low rates and the fact that 
the fastest train makes the run in 1 hr. 50 min., as 
compared with the fastest bus run of 3 hr. 45 min., there 
is still a considerable public demand for bus transpor- 
tation, and, in accordance with its policy of providing the 
type of service demanded, the B. & M. operates 7 through 
bus schedules in each direction daily, paralleling the 
main line, via Portsmouth and supplementing the train 
service. 


Columbia Buys Trucks 


N taking over the trucking service for the Missouri 
O Pacific in western Missouri, eastern Kansas and 

southeastern Nebraska last October, the Columbia 
Terminals Company increased its fleet by the purchase of 
14 Internationals. Twenty additional units of the same 
type have recently been ordered for this service. These 
trucks are equipped with vacuum air brakes, bus gen- 
erators, cab heaters, special cab ventilation, safety glass, 
special lighting systems, insulated all-steel bodies. They 
also have a body-ventilating system to prevent dust 
accumulation and aid in cooling and heating, and in- 
sulated and adjustable inside curtains for perishable 
traffic. The doors are protected by removable stakes 
and are equipped with locks and seals. Special body 
lighting arrangements are provided for loading and un- 
loading at night, and platforms and fastenings are in- 
cluded for carrying unusually long merchandise, as well 
as skids and rollers to aid the driver in handling freight. 


Columbia Terminals Recently 
Ordered 20 of These Trucks 
Equipped with a Special 
Body - Ventilating System 
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The South African Railways Owns a Fleet of 244 Trailers 





S.A.R. Rail-Motor Co-ordination 


Railways of African Dominion make use of trucks and buses 
to supplement their service 


tered highway motor transport operation, and for 

the next 13 years, such services were begun from 
time to time until, in 1925, a separate department was 
created to handle rail-highway co-ordination. The pres- 
ent mileage of truck and bus routes amounts to well 
over 12,000 miles. More than 670 highway vehicles are 
in railway service. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1936, these 
highway services accounted for gross revenues of £496,- 
781, collected from the transportation of 2,605,803 pas- 
sengers, 1,377,815 gallons of milk and cream and 421,- 
810 tons of other freight. All three classes of traffic 
showed increases over the previous year. With operat- 
ing expenses of £429,916, the 1935-36 highway serv- 
ices earned a net from operations of £66,865. 

By far the bulk of the freight handled consists of 
agricultural products, special facilities being provided to 
meet seasonal peaks. In 1935-36, for example the high- 
Way services were called upon to haul 101,740 tons of 
grain, 24,556 tons of citrus and other fruits, 18,394 
tons of wool and mohair, 11,575 tons of salt, and lesser 
tonnages of some 10 other commodities. Producers of 
wool, wheat and corn in outlying territories not served 
by the railway make large use of the railway’s motor 
transport services, and it is by no means uncommon for 
a tractor and fleet of trailers to handle a pay load of 
as high as 20 tons of these commodities on one trip 
fron: a farm to the railway. 


A early as 1912, the South African railways en- 


Heavy Trailer Used for Handling 
Unxsually Large Shipments 


The equipment owned consists of 82 buses, 214 bus- 
trucks, 129 tractors and 244 ‘trailers. Road motor ve- 
hicle mileage totals over five million miles annually. 
Because of the relatively undeveloped condition of the 
roads traversed, the operating costs average nearly 40 
cents per mile. However, the revenue per vehicle mile 
averages about 46 cents, so that the venture is a profit- 
able one. 


Equipment Used 


During 1935-36, 18 power vehicles and one trailer 
were withdrawn from service, while 63 new power ve- 
hicles and 33 trailers were placed in service. In all, 102 
new bodies were built and placed in service during the 
year, 75 being built in the highway equipment repair 
shops, five by the railway mechanical department and 22 
by outside firms. Of the 80 bodies built in the com- 
pany shops, 28 were for freight and 52 for passenger 
traffic. All these bodies were of composite wood and 
steel construction, but indications are that in future con- 
struction wood will be eliminated. Up to the end of 
the year under review, 10 all-steel passenger bodies and 
six all-steel combination bodies, designed and manu- 
factured by outside firms, had been placed in service. 
A double-deck trailer for the conveyance of sheep and 
other small stock was placed in regular service during 
the year. The possibility of developing the transport of 
sheep by double-deck truck and trailer was being given 
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attention, especially in connection with securing greater 
pay loads per unit and improving the road-holding qual- 
ities of double-deck vehicles so as to enable them to be 
operated over a greater proportion of country roads. 


Unusual Highway Units 


Combination units for both passengers and freight 
have been quite successful as indicated by the ownership 
of such composite vehicles given above. A large number 
of these units were built in the railway’s shops recently, 
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. Combination Bus-Truck Used in Feeder Service in South Africa 


providing accommodation for 13 first-class and 8 second- 
class passengers, in addition to 5,000 lb. of mail and mer- 
chandise. These composite coaches are also equipped 
to handle a trailer carrying an additional ton of mail or 
merchandise. 

Recently, the railways asked for bids on a large num- 
ber of trailers of 3, 5, 6 and 10-ton capacity, as the first 
step in the complete rehabilitation and modernization of 
its highway freight equipment. 


Report of Bureau of 


Motor Carriers 


HE 18-page section devoted to the Bureau of Motor 
l Carriers in the 51st annual report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission presents the first 
full year’s report of the activities of this bureau, since 
some sections of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, did not 
become effective until March 31, 1936. The commis- 
sion states that the bureau, and particularly its field 
forces, are being handicapped by lack of funds, but adds 
that determination of the operating rights of the carriers 
through investigations made by the field force is pro- 
gressing steadily nevertheless. However, since the num- 
ber of applications still exceeds the number of decisions, 
the statement is made that “we hope shortly to announce 
other procedures which will further lessen the delay 
which has occurred in disposing of these applications. 
Means of expediting such work are under active con- 
sideration.” 
The actual status as of October 31, 1937, was as 
follows: 


Applications filed: 


SE -. cronkaksee waked Qne ee RONCEEEES bereneeekarae 75,977 
I “IE, >. ae Gu art igrsig wa eae aoeariee ehrmacetaty ate lalaies 2,842 
EE SS oie alee oa enn eden hike uwk éarOde mature nes 78,819 


Applications referred to field force .....ccccccccccscccccsecees 75,806 
Applications on which field report has been made .............. 24,541 
Held pending determination of status (such as pick-up and de- 
livery carriers, local carters, or dual operators) ....... 6,264 
Held pending receipt of further information ..........-.+++- 1,056 
ee EU ee ee 453 
ceed TOF GMMINONE éccccee cee seereceseteesevesees 4,697 
PD, nob ecs chee eke WIESE RST LEREAAR ED REED ESS CO UERS 4.713 
Orders drawn denying or dismissing application .............. 2.278 
Orders drawn granting certificate or permit .........--+-e0-- 4,480 
Certificate or permit igswed 2... cccccccccvcccescscvcsccecsoese 1,088 
Applications awaiting field report ......-..cecccccscccccscccees 51.265 


The report indicates that progress has been made in 
bringing more uniformity in the various state laws, iol- 
lowing the promulgation of federal regulations covering 
the safety of operation of highway vehicles in revenue 
service. According to the report, many states have 
changed or modified their regulations to put them in 
accord with the federal rulings. 

The bureau’s section of complaints had a busy year. 
The principal function of this section is the holding of 
hearings, other than those relating to finance matters 
and the handling of all informal complaints except those 
referred to the section of law and enforcement. A com- 
parative outline of its activities is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


1936 1937 
a ee eee 20 36 
EN danciken me nei dk eiwiteqseerewebewaseens 4 6 
NII, DN os os wens deen uaeaeeene se 10 12 
Investigation and suspension cases instituted ...... 38 194 
Cases under submission at end of period .......... 0 18 
Cases disposed of, including subnumbers, re-opened 
cases and cases instituted in preceding year .... 9 186 
PUMGE CE CHEEE: WOME oioicihis ciscvccvecesedssivee 63 125 


The section of law and enforcement deals with vio- 
lations and alleged violations of the act. These are in- 
vestigated by correspondence, by special agents, and by 
the bureau’s field force. The status of this section is 
indicated in the following report: 


Number of complaints received .........ccccccccceccccceseces 3,626 
Average filed per month since Nov. 1, 1936 ..........-eeeee0es 302 
Number of complaints closed (including a part of the 3,249 com- a 
plaints received prior to Nov. 1, 1936) .........-ee05- 2,350 
Average closed per month since Nov. 1, 1936 ........+--..-00- 196 
Average accumulation of cases per month since Nov. 1, 1936 ... 106 
Number of violations, by type: 
Chpevatins WHEE GUUROFIEY occ. ccccseiviscecccsecoecescoese 2,011 
Nonobservance of rates and charges on file ...........-20005- 1,332 
RIMGNCMNNON WEENOGE BUENGSIEG coc ccicsccesevecccsccccecere 94 
Nonobservance of safety regulations ..........ceeeeeeeeeeee 3 
SS ec ncder eee nktsaneebeeenses eens 12 
PCCORTAINE TOGUITOMIOING 2c cceccccccccccccccceeccocereeees ? 9 
DN, heb a catates anne e640 00k she nGreticinennennebss 349 
Total (including complaints charging more than 1 violation) 3,810 
Complaints: 
Investigations concluded and reviewed (including cases received 
prior to Nov. 1, 1936, but handled during the current : 
MED cccthatike feds s REACTION ERRRERE NE REDS COS OES 2,350 
Investigations concluded, not reviewed ........ ee eecceee see 488 
Under investigation by special agents or field staff, or awaiting ~ 
investigation or other disposition ...........0eee.eeees 1,788 
SEE: 6. Sia ataSe weir ae ed CGre sone hnies+ severed ewdion 4,626 
Cases involving litigation: 
Recommended for litigation: 
a = 
MS hie oie Silat read ake Re ek nws eee SOC mews oem eee “3 
CD cai tealeae sete atiades sensing s e350 5008 KeeeReeEsis 127 
CE, cA Sadiacaeeicaedisnens.ess Ebueey ess bes nteeerer 150 
Court cases instituted: 
ao Be eee, a Biee HERON REESE REH ERD NES 6 R0 OES ES = 
ENED, g:aeeirep eds WiaeRdSOS05090005 004004 wha saweeee es / 
TE 686d se Ra sieO eres Ene beet CaN eb hnd oe wee 0d ea ewe 196 
Court cases completed: 
asad eke ue Pedese dusecnens6nss.os44e0 ehyasivstocoomes rs 
RE ec deheecan sere warethtessbe.aveatethert eee womb wes 3 
‘ 52 
ee ee ee ee ree 24 
Cases awaiting institution: 
MA le) seta rirligie la Senn ca aiesid ened eee nawidianiw ewe wcihemewsieee R 
ND Bd ons Gov ewrab eden Sewke hase ts earesna coke ° 
ab VERE KE CEA RBA OSE CERN WEES 00-06-60 8HES DOHEROO 54 


Other features of the report were outlined in the 
Railway Age of January 8, 1938, page 120. 
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N. C. Bus Operation 


S passenger business fell off on the Yadkin, a 
A subsidiary of the Southern, the answer was found 

in the use of motor coaches. The Yadkin Coach 
Company was formed as a bus-operating subsidiary of 
this 47-mile line, including a 7-mile branch, to take over 
the entire passenger service. Two daily schedules are 
operated in each direction between Salisbury, N. C., on 
the Southern’s main line between Washington and At- 
lanta, and Norwood, 40 miles. One daily run in each 
direction is a direct run, making the 40 miles in 1 hr. 
20 min., including 10 local stops enroute. The branch 
line service is taken care of by running one schedule in 
each direction along the main line to Albemarle, thence 
along the branch to Badin, 7 miles, returning to Albe- 
marle and continuing along the main line to the terminus. 
The schedules are so arranged that the entire service, 
including the branch line trip, may be made by one 
bus and at the same time the passengers are given 
better and more frequent service than would be economical 
with the use of steam trains. These coach operations are 
under the supervision of the superintendent of the Yad- 
kin, who also serves as superintendent of the Carolina 
& Northwestern, which is another subsidiary of the 
Southern Railway. 


Serving Central Nevada 


HE Nevada Central, a narrow gage line 93 miles 
7 long, operates 9 buses and 3 trucks over 453 miles 
of highway. The highway subsidiary, the Nevada 
Central Motor Lines, was built up to serve a large area 
in central Nevada that was without east-west railway 
service, as shown in the accompanying map. This rail- 
highway subsidiary is unique in that it does not parallel 
the parent railway at any point, but fans out from the 
southern terminus of the railway. 
Moreover, except for a few miles into Reno, it does not 
parallel any competing railway, although it extends al- 


Oregon 





most across the state of Nevada from the California to 
the Utah border. 

As a general rule, the mountain ranges in Nevada, 
and hence the valleys, run north and south. Because of 
the expense of constructing a railway across the ranges, 
and further because of the sparse population, only two 
railway lines cross Nevada east and west, the Southern 
Pacific and the Western Pacific, both in the northern 
part of the state, the only section where east-west rail- 
way construction is at all feasible. As a matter of fact, 
for over 300 miles, between Wells and Winnemucca, 
these roads parallel one another so closely that they are 
operated as a joint double-track line. 

Under the circumstances, east-west railway travel be- 
tween central Nevada points was extremely circuitous. 
For example, to go from Ely to Austin by rail it is 
necessary to go north on the Nevada Northern to Cobre, 
140 miles, thence west on the Southern Pacific to Battle 
Mountain, 169 miles, and then south to Austin on the 
Nevada Central, 92 miles, a total of 401 miles, as com- 
pared with the highway distance via the Nevada Central 
Motor Lines of 149 miles. Similarly, the rail route from 
Eureka to Austin is north via the Eureka Nevada to 
Palisade, 85 miles, west via the S. P. to Battle Moun- 
tain, 50 miles, south via the N. C. to Austin, 92 miles, 
a total of 227 miles, as compared with 70 miles via the 
N. C. Motor Lines. 

Service into Austin from the north is maintained via 
the railway, with a schedule in each direction daily pro- 
tected by rail motor cars, and freight service as required. 
In all other directions from Austin, however, transpor- 
tation service is taken care of by the highway subsidiary. 
These services include regular schedules between Austin 
and Reno on the west via Eastgate, Sand Springs and 
Fallon, 156 miles; between Austin and Ione on the 
southwest, 47 miles; between Austin and Round Moun- 
tain to the south, via Millett, 77 miles; between Austin 
and Potts on the southeast, 24 miles; and between Austin 
and Ely on the east, via Eureka, 149 miles. In this 
manner, the Nevada Central, one of the pioneers in pro- 
viding central Nevada with transportation service, con- 
tinues to meet the needs of the area it serves. 
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Railroads To Get 
Coal Price Data 


Coal commission decides to 
release ‘‘confidential’’ 
information 


The question of whether the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission should make 
available to Consumer’s Counsel the “con- 
fidential” data supplied by coal producers 
which was used in establishing minimum 
prices was settled on January 17 when the 
commission ordered all such information 
to be opened to Consumer’s Counsel begin- 
ning January 19. The decision was an- 
nounced by Milton Carr Ferguson, of the 
legal division of the commission, during 
the hearing on the petition of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, the American 
Short Line Railroad Association and Con- 
sumer’s Counsel asking that the order es- 
tablishing and effectuating minimum prices 
for railroad coal fuel be set aside. 

Before requesting the commission to ac- 
cept an amended petition for filing, J. Car- 
ter Fort, general solicitor of the A. A. R., 
asked that the order establishing minimum 
prices for railroad locomotive fuel be set 
aside. He said that he did this on the 
ground that the facts upon which the prices 
were based had not been made available. 
Mr. Fort asserted the railroads he repre- 
sented annually consumed 90,000,000 tons 
of locomotive fuel, and that the minimum 
’ prices fixed for such fuel were “higher than 
reasonable minimum prices.” Contesting 
the motion that the whole order establish- 
ing such prices should be set aside, Robert 
W. Knox and Mr. Ferguson, general coun- 
sel of the commission, stated that numerous 
hearings had been held before the estab- 
lishment of prices. Attorney Allan Coe, 
representing Consumer’s Counsel, asked that 
all data on minimum prices in production 
districts 1 to 13 inclusive be placed on the 
record. 


Retirement Board Lay-Off 


Lack of funds has forced the Railroad 
Retirement Board to lay off about 350 
employees, it was learned last week. This 
action resulted in the discontinuance of one 
of the three shifts whereby the board has 
been operating on a 24-hour basis during 
the past several months. Meanwhile Rep- 
resentative Johnson of Minnesota has in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
a bill to appropriate $850,000 or such pro- 
portion thereof as may be necessary to 
maintain until June 30 the board’s January 
1 staff of employees. 
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‘Raus Mit Holding Companies, 
F. D. R. Decrees 


Questioned by newsmen at his 
January 14 press conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt expressed in no un- 
certain terms his determined oppo- 
sition to all holding companies. He 
told his hearers that he could see no 
good in holding companies per se 
and went on to say that he was 
convinced that they must be eradi- 
cated for the good of the country. 
He was asked whether or not he 
meant first-degree holding com- 
panies, and he replied that he could 
see no justification for that type 
any more than he could for those 
of a more attenuated nature. 

This statement on the subject 
coupled with Senator Wheeler’s 
frequent expressions of condemna- 
tion make it virtually certain that 
there will be legislation introduced 
by Senator Wheeler which will 
have as its aim either the outright 
abolition of all rail holding com- 
panies or drastic emasculation of 
their powers. The President was 
asked whether he thought the rem- 
edy was the punitive use of the 
taxing power, but his answer was 
that he did not know at this time 
which method should be utilized to 
accomplish the desired end. In the 
case of railroads, the legislation 
would probably take the form of 
either absolute prohibition of hold- 
ing companies acquiring or dealing 
in railroad securities or much more 
stringent regulation of their activi- 
ties by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

At his January 18 press confer- 
ence, the President indicated that he 
was not referring to all holding 
companies, but declined to offer a 
definition of the kind he would 
eliminate. 











New England Governors Intervene 
in Southern Rate Case 


Governors of the six New England 
states have been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to intervene 
in No. 27746, The State of Alabama et 
al, v. New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany et al. This is the complaint of the 
Southern Governors Freight Rate Confer- 
ence alleging that Southern freight rates 
result in undue prejudice against that 
section. 


Railroads Urge 
Tax Exemption 


Spokesmen for carriers want 
relief from four per 
cent penalty 


The Class I railroads of the country, 
represented by Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice- 
president and general counsel for the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on January 18 to urge that they 
be given the same treatment with respect 
to the undistributed profits tax as was 
recommended for banks and_ insurance 
companies in the report of the Ways and 
Means subcommittee released at the end 
of last week. If the recommendations of 
the subcommittee are followed, the rail- 
roads would be given the same treatment 
as other large corporations, that is, they 
would have to pay a flat rate of 16 per 
cent on their net profits and a penalty of 
four per cent if they do not distribute a 
certain percentage of their profits in the 
form of dividends. Judge Fletcher con- 
tended that in view of the fact that the 
committee had recommended to exempt 
banks and insurance companies from the 
extra four per cent penalty because of the 
fact that they were required to maintain 
certain reserves and were highly regu- 
lated, the railroads should receive the 
same treatment, since they were probably 
the most regulated industry in the coun- 
try. He went on to say that the rail- 
roads were not entirely satisfied with the 
16 per cent rate proposed by the subcom- 
mittee, but they were thankful for the 
changes that the subcommittee had made 
in the law from what it is at present. 

While Judge Fletcher was presenting 
his case and advocating a reduction in the 
penalty tax, Chairman Doughton, of North 
Carolina, told him that he would be more 
helpful if when he suggested a change 
in the law, he would suggest a new source 
of income and went on to say that the 
problem of the committee was primarily 
to raise enough money through taxes to 
balance the budget of the government. 
Judge Fletcher said that he would like to 
be able to do that, but that he did not 
think that he could be very helpful on this 
subject. 

Judge Fletcher told the committe that 
in view of the fact that the rates of the 
railroads were fixed by one commission and 
the wages and costs of materials were 
fixed by other public bodies, it could hardly 
be contended that the carriers were exactly 
a free industry able to make whzaiever 
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profits their skill and ingenuity would 
bring forth. He asserted that there was 
no need for the undistributed profits tax 
as there was no record of a case where 
a railroad had withheld dividends. In 
answer to a question by Representative 
Vinson of Kentucky, Judge Fletcher 
stated that the bond charges are so large 
that few railroads could have a surplus in 
their treasuries. Representative Crowther 
of New York read into the record the 
recommendations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its annual report for 
1936 in which it came out datly against 
the undistributed profits tax as applied to 
railroads. 

Representative McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts questioned Judge Fletcher regard- 
ing his views on consolidation in an at- 
tempt, he said, to get information for 
himself. Judge Fletcher said that he 
favored what he termed a “natural” con- 
solidation, but that he felt a fixed or un- 
natural consolidation as gotten up by the 
commission in 1929 would never succeed 
and was a bad thing for the industry. He 
then went on to give what he considered 
the reasons why the policy of consolida- 
tion as laid down in the Transportation 
Act of 1920 did not .succeed in bringing 
about the desired result. First, he said 
that the railroads should have been allowed 
to work out a plan along natural lines and 
should not have been forced to subscribe 
to a fixed plan such as that prescribed by 
the commission. Next, he pointed out that 
railroad labor felt that consolidation would 
cause many of the employees to lose their 
jobs. Also, he felt that one of the major 
forces working against it was the force of 
public sentiment. Many of the small towns 
situated on major lines would protest if 
they felt that their railroad service was 
going to be curtailed in any way. Judge 
Fletcher closed his discussion of consolida- 
tion by telling Representative McCormack 
that he thought the principle of wholesale 
consolidation was of a very dubious nature. 

Ninian J. Beall, general counsel for 
American Trucking Associations, appeared 
briefly before the committee urging that 
the trucking industry be given exceptional 
treatment and relieved of the penalty bur- 
den of the undistributed profits tax. He 
said that he represented 85 per cent of 
the trucking business and asserted that 90 
per cent of the corporations in the indus- 
try were owned by less than 10 people. 
He stated that the trucking companies 
wanted to be relieved from the penalty of 
not distributing profits so that they could 
turn them back into the business to expand 
and purchase new equipment. He warned 
that unless this was done, they would have 
to resort to issuing bonds and stock which 
they lad not done to date. He also as- 
serted that unless they were relieved from 
the tax, they would not set up reserves 
to carry on in times of a recession, there- 
by being forced to lay off large numbers 
of men. 

Sam 1el O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age 
and ch :irman of the board of the Simmons- 
Board 1an Publishing Corporation, ap- 
Peare’ as a witness for the National Con- 
ferenc of Investors, taking the position 
that ti undistributed profits tax is detri- 
menta’ to the best interests of the railroad 
Indust » in that it prevents or retards the 
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reinvestment of earnings in the industry in 
the form of fixed capital. Mr. Dunn said 
that “in the 20 years from 1916 to 1936 
the total investment in our Class I rail- 
roads increased about $8,200,000,000—from 
about $17,600,000,000 to about $26,000,- 
000,000. During the same years their net 
capitalization—that is, the total amount 
of their securities actually outstanding in 
the hands of the public—increased only 
about $2,000,000,000—from $16,300,000,000 
to $18,300,000,000. Of this increase, $1,- 
400,000,000 was interest bearing securities 
and about $600,000,000 was stock. The 
difference between these figures shows that 
an investment of $6,000,000,000 was made 
from net income—‘undistributed earnings’, 
if you please.” Mr. Dunn went on to 
point out that whatever taxes “had been 
levied on that six billion dollars probably 
would have reduced by that much the 
amount invested from earnings.” 

Nelson Trottman, general attorney for 
the Chicago North Western, urged that 
railroads in receivership be exempted from 
the four per cent penalty included in the 
undistributed profits tax. George H. 
Houston of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
of Philadelphia, appeared in opposition to 
the tax. 


Publication Describes Empire 
Railways 


The Railway Gazette (33 Tothill street, 
London, S.W.1) has recently published an 
“Overseas Number,” containing 128 pages 
of editorial text, with copious illustrations, 
giving operating, traffic and other descrip- 
tive data on the railways of all parts of 
the British Empire (except Great Britain 
itself). Railways of some foreign coun- 
tries also (such as Argentina), where rail- 
ways are largely British-owned, are in- 
cluded. The issue is priced at 2 shillings. 


Rules Governing Cattle Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has found not justified the pro- 
posed revision of rules governing carload 
rates on cattle in mountain-Pacific terri- 
tory and between points in that territory 
on the one hand and points without that 
territory on the other. The decision in 
I. & S. No. 4385, Rules Governing Stocker 
or Feeder Cattle Rates, is without- preju- 
dice to the filing of new schedules “con- 
taining provisions essential to clear and 
definite rates and regulations.” 


Would Forbid “Jim Crowing” of 
Interstate Passengers 


Representative Mitchell, negro Congress- 
man from Illinois, has introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill (H. R. 
8821) which would amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to make it unlawful 
“to segregate any persons traveling as in- 
terstate passengers on any carrier subject 
to the provisions of this act, or in railroad 
stations, waiting rooms, rest rooms, lunch 
rooms, restaurants, dining cars, or in any 
other accommodations provided for pas- 
sengers traveling interstate, on account of 
such passengers’ race, color, or religion.” 

There is now pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Mr. Mitchell’s 
complaint alleging that he was discrimi- 
nated against when he was forced to give 
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up his Pullman compartment for a seat in 
a “Jim Crow” car when a train on which 
he was traveling from Chicago to Hot 
Springs, Ark., entered Arkansas. Hear- 
ings on the complaint have been set for 
March 8 before Examiner Disque at 
Chicago. 


Rules for Explosives 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by Commissioner McManamy, to whom 
the matter was referred, has issued another 
order in No. 3666, prescribing certain new 
and amended regulations for the transpor- 
tation of explosives and other dangerous 
articles. 


Harriman to Address New York 
Bond Club 


W. A. Harriman, chairman of the Union 
Pacific, will address the Bond Club of 
New York at its next luncheon meeting, 
to be held in the New York Bankers 
Club on January 28. His subject will 
be: “A Businessman Looks at Washing- 
ton.” 


Hearing on I. C. Petition to Drop 
Automatic Train-Stop 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for hearing on February 10 
at Washington, D. C., the petition of the 
Illinois Central for authority to discon- 
tinue operation of the automatic train- 
stop and two-indication cab signal devices 
on its 122-mile line between Champaign, 
Ill., and Branch Junction. The I. C. pro- 
poses to substitute “the protection of 
modern, three-indication color-light auto- 
matic block signals of the searchlight 
type on the wayside.” 


German Railways’ Pictorial 
Calendar 


The German Reichsbahn has again, for 
1938, issued its handsome pictorial calen- 
dar—160 pages, each of which contains 
a reproduction of an excellent photograph 
depicting some scene in connection with 
the operation of the German railways. 
Shops, stations, bridges, locomotives, track 
maintenance, yards, electrification, and 
scenery—all are represented with brief 
explanatory text. The calendar is pub- 
lished by the Konkordia Verlag, Leipzig, 
and is priced at 3.20 reichsmarks. 


Express Agency Business Up Seven 
Per Cent in 1937 


The Railway Express Agency handled 
a total of 140,763,249 shipments in 1937, 
a gain of approximately 7 per cent over 
the previous year, according to preliminary 
estimates. Up to and including December, 
1937, the agency enjoyed a monthly in- 
crease in shipments for each of 48 suc- 
cessive months since 1934. Despite the 
tapering off of business during the final 
quarter of 1937, L. O. Head, president of 
the Agency, has set a quota of 9 per cent 
more shipments for 1938, or a total busi- 
ness in excess of 153,000,000 shipments. 


N. Y. Port Authority Fights I. C. C. 
Metropolitan Zone Order 


Counsel and witnesses for the Port of 
New York Authority appeared in the 








United States District Court at Trenton, 
N. J., on January 17 in support of the 
principle of port unity as applied to truck- 
men operating in the port of New York 
district. The suit, which is in the form 
of a petition for an injunction against 
the enforcement of the recent Interstate 
Commerce Commission order making local 
truckmen subject to regulation under all 
of the provisions of the Federal Motor 
Carrier Act, was brought by the Port 
Authority acting on behalf of four repre- 
sentative trucking companies running be- 
tween Newark, N. J., Elizabeth, Perth 
Amboy, and New York City. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
order sets the line for the New York zone 
at the Hackensack river and Newark bay, 
thereby excluding from the exempt zone 
local trucking activities between New York 
and the communities west thereof. The 
cities of Newark, Elizabeth, and Perth 
Amboy are joining in seeking the injunc- 
tion, along with a number of commercial 
truckmen who will be adversely affected. 


Parallel Trans-Siberian Route 
Completed by Soviets 


The Russian government has announced 
completion of a new 1,800-mile railroad 
paralleling the Trans-Siberian route in its 
Far Eastern sector, according to news re- 
ports. While details of the new line have 
been kept secret for military reasons, it 
has been learned that the eastern terminus 
of the line is Karymskaya, near Lake 
Baikal and the western terminus is Kha- 
barovsk, about 175 miles from the Pacific 
Ocean. At the latter point the new rail- 
way connects with the original Trans- 
Siberian and with a branch running to 
Vladivostok. 


F. R. Hart, South American Railroad 
Pioneer, Passes 


Francis R. Hart, who, at the turn of 
the century, interested himself in the 
building of railways in under-developed 
sections of South and Central American 
countries, died in Boston, Mass., on Janu- 
ary 18. Mr. Hart was born in 1868, was 
graduated from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1889, and in that 
year became general manager of the Car- 
tagena-Magdalena road in Columbia. He 
served as vice-president in 1892 and 1893 
and in the latter year assumed the presi- 
dency of the road, which he held until 
1906. He has been president of the United 
Fruit Company since 1933. 


N. Y. Central Cancels Passenger 
Runs 


The New York Central has discontinued 
a number of passenger trains and effected 
the merger of several others, effective 
January 18. The Empire State Express, 
whose run, beginning September 26, had 
been extended experimentally from New 
York through Buffalo, N. Y. to Cleveland, 
Ohio, and reverse, was discontinued be- 
tween Buffalo and Cleveland, and retains 
its original run between New York and 
Buffalo. The eastbound Mohawk was dis- 
continued between Chicago and Toledo, 
Ohio: between Toledo and Albany, N. Y., 
its schedule remains unchanged; while ar- 
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rival in New York has been shifted to 
21 minutes later. Westbound, the train 
leaves New York one hour earlier with the 
same arrival time in Chicago as at present. 

The Genesee, formerly operated between 
Buffalo and New York City, was discon- 
tinued from Buffalo to Syracuse, retaining 
its same schedule between Syracuse and 
New York. The Cayuga, New York to 
Buffalo train, was combined with No. 163 
between New York and Albany, operating 
on No. 163’s schedule, and the Upstate 
Special, formerly leaving Syracuse at 3 
p.m., now leaves at 2:30 p.m. and is com- 
bined with train No. 434 from Utica to 
Albany. Train No. 643, the Airliner, be- 
tween Toledo and Chicago, has been dis- 
continued. 


Five New 4-6-4’s for the 
Lackawanna 


Five new locomotives designed for fast 
passenger service have been delivered to 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western by 
the American Locomotive Company. The 
locomotives, which were ordered last year, 
are of the 4-6-4 type and are capable of 
hauling 12-car trains in through service 
between New York and Buffalo, N. Y. 
Exerting a tractive force of 52,800 Ib., 
the new locomotives carry a steam pres- 
sure of 245 lb. and have 26-in. by 30-in. 
cylinders and 80-in. drivers. In working 
order, each locomotive and its tender 
weigh 688,000 Ib., the latter having a ca- 
pacity of 26 tons of coal and 16,000 gal. 
of water. 


Governor to Ask Nationalization of 
Anthracite Mines 


Governor Earle of Pennsylvania an- 
nounced on January 18 from Harrisburg, 
Pa., that he would request the federal 
government to take over the anthracite 
mining properties, and either operate them 
directly or lease the coal fields to present 
owners for operation under governmental 
supervision. This decision was reached 
after a conference with the United Mine 
Workers of America, members of the 
state Anthracite Coal Industry Commis- 
sion, and with representatives of the pri- 
vate anthracite operators, all of whom, 
the governor claimed, declared themselves 
in favor of national ownership and regu- 
lation, according to news dispatches. 


Program of the Atlantic States Ad- 
visory Board Meeting Announced 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its fourteenth annual and 
forty-fifth regular meeting on January 27 
in the Hotel Warwick, Philadelphia, Pa., 
at 9:30 a. m. The report of the execu- 
tive committee, the first item on the pro- 
gram, will include the reports of the legis- 
lative, policy and membership committees. 
Reports on procedure before railroad rate 
bureaus and on proposed modification of 
the demurrage tariff to provide that Sat- 
urdays be considered legal holidays will 
also be read. Election of officers and the 
report of the Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention committee follow. 

The luncheon, which will be attended by 
members of Philadelphia traffic, business 
and civic organizations, will feature the 
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forecast of carloadings by commodity 
groups for the first quarter of 1938. The 
afternoon session will comprise the re. 
ports of the Railroad Contact com:uittee 
the district manager, Car Service division, 
Association of American Railroads, and a 
summary of national transportation cop- 
ditions to be presented by W. C. Kendall 
chairman, Car Service Division, A. A. R. 

On January 26, the Freight Loss and 
Damage Prevention committee wil! meet 
for discussion of current topics and an- 
nual election of committee officers. W. W. 
Pierce, traffic manager, Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Company will preside. 


Appeal from Coal Rate Order 


The Supreme Court has granted a mo- 
tion for leave to file a statement and prob- 
able jurisdiction is noted in the case of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and others versus the 
United States and others. The Baltimore 
& Ohio and 18 other railroad companies 
had asked for a review of the action of a 
special three-judge federal court in dis- 
missing their request that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be enjoined from 
enforcing orders reducing the rates for 
transporting coke from the south to central 
territory and betwéen points in central ter- 
ritory. Included in the list joining in the 
appeal to the Supreme Court were the 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, Norfolk 
& Western, Southern, Louisville & Nash- 
ville and Illinois Central. 


Employment Off Again 


Railway employment fell off 4.93 per 
cent during the one-month period from 
mid-November to mid-December, 1937, 
with maintenance of way and _ structures 
forces dropping 9.69 per cent and main- 
tenance of equipment and stores 6.81 per 
cent, according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s compilation based on prelim- 
inary reports. The 1,008,037 total of em- 
ployees as of the middle of December was 
6.8 per cent below December, 1936, and 
compares with the mid-November figure 
of 1,060,296. 

The number of employees in all groups 
was down in December as compared with 
November, the next largest drop after the 
above-mentioned maintenance forces being 
in the train and engine service group which 
was down 2.92 per cent. The index num- 
ber, based on the 1923-25 average as 100 
and adjusted for seasonal variation, stood 
at 57.9 in December, the lowest since Jan- 
uary, 1936, when it was 57.3. 


Increase Denied on Commodity 
Withdrawn From Ex Parte 115 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with Commissioners Mahaffie and Miller 
dissenting, has found not justified proposed 
increases in rates on bones, other than hu- 
man or fresh meat bones, ground or un 
ground, between various points throughout 
the United States. The same decision 
found justified a proposed rate on im 
ported bones from Norfolk, Va., to Mt. 
Airy, N. C. 

The proposed increases, published to be 
come effective April 20, 1937, and sus 
pended by the commission, were among 
those which had been withdrawn from the 
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Ex Parte 115 rate-increase application. 
Commissioner Mahaffie wrote the brief dis- 
senting opinion in which Commissioner 
Miller concurred. It was Mr. Mahaffie’s 
judgement that the proposed schedules had 
been justified by the railroads. He re- 
called that the commission has “many 
times suggested that the carriers should 
examine their rate schedules and bring 
forward proposals for modification where 
they find changes will increase revenue.” 
The instant proceeding he called “such a 
case.” 


Would Amend Retirement Act 


Senator Johnson of California has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill (S.3252) to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act so as 
to provide that wartime service in the 
armed forces of the United States shall be 
counted among “years of service” in the 
computation of annuities. Other similar 
bills have been introduced in previous ses- 
sions of the present Congress. 


C. & E. I. One-Car Trains Boost 
Traffic 25 Per Cent 


The two one-car “Egyptian Zephyrs” 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, attracted 
25 per cent more passengers in the first 
six months of their operation than steam 
trains of the road in the same period a year 
ago, according to the railroad. A report, 
which covers the period from June through 
November, 1937, also shows that the two 
trains which operate between Danville, IIl., 
and Cyprus, 248 mi., were responsible for 
a 25 per cent reduction in operating costs, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1936. During the month of June, 1937, 
a 51.1 per cent increase in passenger reve- 
nues was recorded over June of the pre- 
ceding year. During the six months more 
than 22,000 revenue passengers were car- 
ried, as compared with 18,000 in the six 
months when the old trains were in servy- 
ice. 


Milwaukee Operates Ski Train 


A moonlight ski train, carrying 300 gaily 
attired skiers, was operated by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific to the Sno- 
qualmie Bowl near Hyak, Wash., on the 
night of January 14. The Snoqualmie 
Bowl, high in the Cascade mountains, 61 
miles east of Seattle, was developed this 
winter by the railroad, which will operate 
trains from Tacoma and Seattle on Satur- 
days and Sundays. The bowl is illuminated 
for night skiing and has five runs bordered 
by fir trees. A 1,700 ft. ski tow has been 
installed and a lodge has been built to pro- 
vide conveniences for the skiers. Students 
of Wilson’s Modern Business College of 
Seattle formed the nucleus of the first 
Party and similar excursions sponsored by 
the college will be operated each Friday 
night throughout the ski season, which is 
expected to continue into April. 


Liability Claims Held Not Prior in 
Railroad Reorganization 


Liability claims do not have priority in 
cases of railroad re-organization, accord- 
Ing to a decision rendered by the Federal 
District Court for Connecticut and affirmed 
recent'y by the Second Circuit Court of 
Appezis. The claimant in the case suf- 
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fered injuries as a railroad passenger in 
1913 for which the carrier recognized lia- 
bility and agreed to pay her $10,000 cash 
and $700 a month for life. When the 
carrier petitioned for reorganization under 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, its 
trustees repudiated, in part, the agreement, 
acknowledging the claim but denying its 
priority. Furthermore they claimed that 
it should be liquidated at the present value 
of the future payments, calculated upon 
an actuarial table for disabled persons. 
The claimant, on the other hand, asked 
for the price of an annuity of $700 a 
month and sought to establish priority of 
the claim. Both courts decided for the 
defendant carrier. 


A Town Shows Appreciation of the 
Value of a Railroad 


A bronze tablet is to be placed in the 
Madison (N. J.) passenger station of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western by the 
Madison Historical Society on January 26 
to commemorate the arrival of the first 
train 100 years ago on the old Morris & 
Essex. An unusual feature of the in- 
scription to be imprinted upon the tablet 
is that it not only makes mention of the 
historical fact celebrated by the presenta- 
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tion but points out that the citizens wish 
to express “appreciation of the value of 
the railroad to the community.” 

The formal presentation will be made in 
the main room of the station in the early 
evening and will be participated in by 
town officers, mayors of adjacent com- 
munities and representatives of the rail- 
road. Mrs. Anderson Case, president of 
the society, will be in charge of the cere- 
monies, and the response to the presenta- 
tion will be made by G. J. Ray, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lacka- 
wanna, who will accept the tablet on be- 
half of the road. 

As part of the celebration, the road will 
exhibit a train of modern passenger equip- 
ment, including the newest high-speed loco- 
motive, club car, de luxe coach and a rail- 
way postal car, while another locomotive 
of an earlier period identified with Madi- 
son, will be included, by way of contrast. 
Following inspection of the train by the 
pupils of the grade and high schools, the 
railroad will tender a reception to the 
members of the Historical 
invited guests. 

In conjunction with the presentation, 
the historical society has offered three 
prizes to those local high school students 
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submitting the best essays on “What the 
Railroad Has Meant to Madison.” T. T. 
Taber, a member of the historical society, 
is in charge of arrangements. 


Beyer Re-appointed to National 
Mediation Board 

President Roosevelt has sent to the Sen- 
ate the name of Otto S. Beyer to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board 
for the term expiring February 1, 1941. 
Mr. Beyer is now a member of the board 
and has been its acting chairman since 
the death of James W. Carmalt. 


Motor Carrier Insurance 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified Rule IX of its regulations 
in connection with motor carrier insurance 
for the protection of the public in order 
to avoid “any misunderstanding of the 
authority vested in us to refuse acceptance 
of, or to revoke approval of security when, 
in our judgment, such action is deemed 
necessary in the public interest.” 

The commission’s action is set forth in 
a supplemental report by Division 5 in Ex 
Parte No. MC-5. It came about as a re- 
sult of described conditions under which 
it was found desirable to modify the com- 
mission’s previously-announced plan of be- 
ing guided for the time being “by stand- 
ards for insurance companies acceptable to 
the states.” 

Enthusiast Activities 

The next meeting of the New York divi- 
sion, Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., will be 
held on January 28 in Room 2728, Grand 
Central terminal, New York, at which 
time J. A. McMullen of the London, Mid- 
land & Scottish (Great Britain) will dis- 
cuss the development, operating practices 
and equipment of the British carriers, to 
be illustrated with lantern slides and mo- 
tion pictures. Mr. McMullen is at pres- 
ent on tour in the United States studying 
American railroading practices. The pro- 
gram has been dubbed “Associated British 
Railways Night.” 

The National Railway Historical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia (Pa.) chapter, will hold 
a photographic contest on February 3, in 
the Pennsylvania Suburban station, Phila- 
delphia, to judge the best photographs taken 
during the year by various members. Cash 
prizes are to be awarded. 


Rail Finance Hearings Continue 


Hearings were resumed in rail finance 
investigation on January 19, with Senator 
Truman, of Missouri, presiding in the ab- 
sence of Senator Wheeler. The subject 
under scrutiny was the Pennsylvania's pur- 
chase of Raritan River stock from the 
Pennroad Corporation in 1931. Senate in- 
vestigators charged that the Clayton Act 
was violated in the consummation of the 
purchase. 

A. J. County, vice-president in charge ot 
finance and corporate work of the Penn- 
sylvania and a director of Pennroad, and 
S. H. Odgen, vice-president of Pennroad, 
said that they had never considered before 
the possibility of violating the Clayton Act. 

During the session Senator Truman as- 
serted that the Central of New Jersey had 
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“technically violated” the law by “conceal- 
ing facts” from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. His statement referred to the 
road’s request in 1931 for permission to 
acquire a majority of the stock of the Rari- 
tan River. Committee investigators intro- 
duced exhibits to show that both the Penn- 
sylvania and the Jersey Central began an 
effort in 1929 to obtain the Raritan River 
for strategic purposes. 


Eastern States Plan to Combat 
Southern Rate Plea 


Representatives of five eastern states 
reached a tentative agreement on January 
14 at New York in a meeting held in the 
office of J. J. Bennett, Jr., attorney gen- 
eral of New York state, to present a 


united front against the efforts of the gov- ° 
ernors of eight Southern states to bring . 


about a reduction in inter-territorial rates 
on goods shipped from the South to the 
North. Should the tentative agreement be 
accepted by the governors of the partici- 
pating states, a bloc will enter the field to 
strengthen the opposition initiated by a 
conference of the governors of the six 
New England states, who effected a similar 
agreement in November. The eastern con- 
ference was called by Governor Lehman 
of New York, and representatives,—at- 
torneys general and public utility board 
members—from Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware responded. 

Hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the petition of the 
Southern governors, known as No. 27746, 
the State of Alabama et al v. New York 
Central Railroad Company et al, have been 
scheduled for March 28 at Birmingham, 
Ala., when witnesses for the complainant 
will be heard. 


Missouri Pacific Must Pay 
Excise Tax 

The Missouri Pacific must pay $11,086 
excise tax due Louisiana since October 1, 
1935, according to a ruling of the Federal 
district court in the suit of the attorney 
general and secretary of state of Louisiana 
for a declaratory judgment. They had 
asked that the tax be held to be due and 
that to rule otherwise was to deprive 
Louisiana of its rights as a sovereign state. 
The trustee of the Missouri Pacific had 
opposed payment on the ground that such 
a tax is not payable when the company is 
in reorganization under the amended bank- 
ruptcy act. The levy was on the intra- 
state business of the company in 1934 and 
was based on revenues of $4,000,000 col- 
lected in Louisiana and operations on prop- 
erty worth $20,000,000. The court also 
found that the state had validly enacted 
the levy and that the railroad cannot 
operate in the state without paying it. 


December, 1937, Revenues 19.6 Per 
Cent Below December, 1936 


Preliminary reports from 92 Class I 
railroads, representing 83.3 per cent of 
total operating revenues, made public on 
January 14 by the Association of American 
Railroads, show that those railroads, in 
December, 1937, had estimated operating 
revenues amounting to $249,534,013 com- 
pared with $310,257,528 in the same month 
of 1936 and $311,451,258 in the same month 
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of 1930. This December, 1937, gross was 
19.6 per cent below December, 1936, ang 
19.9 per cent below December, 1930. 
Freight revenues of the 92 roads in De- 
cember, 1937 amounted to $191,457,932 
compared with $248,282,711 in December, 
1936, and $232,546,142 in December, 1930— 
22.9 per cent below December, 1936, and 
17.7 per cent below December, 1930. De- 
cember passenger revenues totaled $33- 
892,839 compared with $33,304,442 in De- 
cember, 1936, and $46,950,353 in Decem- 
ber, 1930. The December figure was 18 
per cent above December, 1936, but 2738 
per cent below the same month in 1930, 


Fourth B. & O. Diesel on Delivery 
List 

The Baltimore & Ohio will be hauling 
the National Limited, its leading New 
York-St. Louis, Mo., passenger train, on 
part of the run in both directions by Die- 
sel-electric power when delivery is made, 
during the next few days, of the fourth 
of a group of 3600-hp. locomotives built 
for the road by Electro-Motive Corpora- 
tion. The new locomotives will handle 
the train between Washington, D. C., and 
Washington, Ind., which run includes the 
steep grades of the Alleghenies. They 
are identical with two other units which 
have been handling the B. & O.’s Capitol 
Limited, between Washington, D. C., and 
Chicago, for some time, as described and 
illustrated in the Railway Age of May 29, 
1937. 

Each of these locomotives is powered by 
four G. M. two-cycle engines, developing 
900 hp. each at 750 r.p.m., or 3,600 hp. for 
the unit. One of the National’s new en- 
gines has been in operation for more than 
a week, and has already shown its ca- 
pabilities, on one day taking the eastbound 
train at Washington, Ind., more than an 
hour late, and arriving at Parkersburg, W. 
Va., ahead of schedule. 


Ontario Truckmen Say Rail Rates 
Are “Below Cost” 


Claims that the Canadian National has 
lowered freight and express charges be- 
tween Toronto, Ont., and Kitchener, a 
typical competitive route, to a point far 
below that which highway truckers can 
meet and allegedly below cost were put 
forth by witnesses for motor carriers be- 
fore the Chevrier Royal Transport Com- 
mission at Toronto recently. This com- 
mission has been appointed to investigate 
highway transport in Ontario. Earlier 
hearings were summarized in the Railway 
Age for December 11, page 853. 

Figures presented by A. J. Litvin, presi- 
dent of the K. L. Motor Express, Ltd, 
Toronto, and corroborated later by J. C. 
Gillanders, counsel for the Railway As- 
sociation of Canada, revealed that on a 
certain type of furniture between Toronto 
and Kitchener the railway freight rate has 
been lowered from 83 cents to 43 cents 
and the Canadian National express rate 
for the same haul has been set even lower 
at 37 cents. “When the rate was pu! s0 


low, we put our vans away”, the truc'.ing 
witness testified. He further pointed out 
that the rail carrier had reduced mini: um 
carload weights on furniture. 

Answering for the railroads, Mr. ‘ijil- 
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landers contended that, despite the drastic 
rate decreases, the railway did not get the 
trafic. Joseph Singer, counsel for the 
commission, in reply to the protestations 
of the truck operators, suggested that they 
file application for rate revisions with the 
provincial Railway Board. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 8 totaled 552,314 
cars, an increase of 94,955 cars or 208 
per cent above the preceding week which 
contained a holiday, but a decrease of 
147,732 cars or 21.1 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1937 and a de- 
crease Of 223,441 cars or 28.8 per cent 
below the same week in 1930. All com- 
modity classifications showed increases 
over the preceding week, while all com- 
modity classifications except grain and 
grain products showed decreases under 
last year. The summary, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


For Week Ended Saturday, January 8 














Districts 1938 1937 1936 
Eastern 114,240 157,793 140,809 
Allegheny 98,112 146,699 119,684 
Pocahontas 35,892 53,44 46,278 
Southern . es 88,761 106,135 88,418 
Northwestern ... 70,976 77,157 74,142 
Central Western. 94,375 103,455 93,060 
Southwestern ... 49,958 55,365 52,462 
Total Western 

Districts... 215,309 235,977 219,664 
Total All Roads. 552,314 700,046 614,853 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 39,672 29,860 31,764 
Live Stock 14,641 15,419 14,886 
raiares eavarecerace 110,487 171,165 152,755 
TE ..cctidinnos 383 11,753 8,781 
Forest Products. 24,226 30,037 26,184 

ghee 50 6,454 9°826 6,470 
Merchandise 1.c.1 142,136 159,001 148,264 
Miscellaneous 207,868 272,985 225,749 
January 8 . 552,314 700,046 614,853 
(ee 457,359 588,263 541,826 
December 25 460,367 562,578 
December 18 603,292 730,048 
December 11 622,131 739,096 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended January 8 totaled 44,024 against 
45,005 for the comparable week in 1937 
and 36,432 for the week ended January 
1, 1938, according to the weekly statement 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

; Cars Rec’d from 

Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
January 8, 1938....... 44,024 20,328 
January 1, 1938....... 36,432 17,963 
December 25, 1937. 39,188 22,552 
January 9, 1937....... 5,005 26,316 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

January 8, 1938....... 44,024 20,328 
January 9, 1937....... 45,005 26,316 
January 4, 1936....... 34,458 20,244 


Cominodity Packaging Data Pub- 
lished by Tariff Commission 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has recently issued an extensive report 
under the title “Guide to Current Prac- 
tices «1 the Packaging of Typical Com- 
Moditi's that Move in Domestic and In- 
ternati nal Trade”. Although the . mate- 
tial w.s gathered for use primarily by the 
commision itself, the data, which deal 
with —1e descriptions of inner and outer 
Containers, their sizes, volumes and 
Weigh’-, will be of value as reference 
_Mater | for use by shippers, carriers and 
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other- groups interested in the transporta- 
tion of goods. 

The data shown for individual commodi- 
ties comprise information on‘the kinds of 
outer and inner containers and types of 
packing materials commonly used for do- 
mestic shipments and for comparable im- 
port or export shipments, the gross weight 
of packages ready for shipment, net 
weight of goods, tare weight of outer con- 
tainers, cubic space occupied by outer con- 
tainers in a transportation vehicle or stor- 
age warehouse, and the factors of density 
and stowage of each package. The ma- 
terial summarized in the volume was col- 
lected by the commission during 1937 from 
several hundred. domestic manufacturers 
and importers. The volume of 160 pages 
is divided into seven sections, as follows: 


Chemicals, Oils and Paints 


Nonmetallic Minerals, Pottery, Glass, and Re- 
lated Ceramic Products : jl 
Metals and Manufactures Thereof, including 


Machinery 
Wood, Pulp, Paper, and Manufactures Thereof 
Agricultural and Fishery Commodities, Manufac- 

tures Thereof, and Beverages 
Textile Materials and Manufactures 
Sundries 

Copies of individual sections or of the 

complete manual may be obtained from 
the United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Charles F. Kettering Addresses 
Western Railway Club 


In addressing 850 members and guests 
of the Western Railway Club at its reg- 
ular monthly meeting in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 17, Charles F. Kettering, president 
and general manager, General Motors Re- 
search Corporation, paid tribute to railway 
accomplishments from the standpoint of 
both engineering and operation and said 
that no one can ever express, in words, 
the debt of gratitude which American busi- 
ness in this country owes to the American 
railways. : 

Mr. Kettering referred to the develop- 
ment of the General Motors type Diesel 
engine and made the following comment 
regarding the adaptation of Diesel power 
in railway service: “Diesel engines have 
opened up an entirely new field in the study 
of the development of power. Whether 
that finally works out to be a better steam 
engine, a better gasoline engine, or a better 
Diesel engine, doesn’t make any difference. 
The question is whether out of this work 
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will come a better all-round railroad. That 
is the only measure of whether it’s going 
to be any good or not in the last analysis. 
It is always easy to sell a new idea, but 
whether it stays sold or not depends upon 
its primary economics. .. .” 

Regarding the necessity for further re- 
search and development work, Mr. Ketter- 
ing said “We are nowhere near through 
with the development work of industry 
today, any more than we were at any other 
time in the history of our development. We 
don’t know very much about anything, and 
the greatest chance we have for future 
progress is to recognize this. We should 
recognize that we don’t know much but we 
are hopeful of knowing more, and that 
we believe that this country is going ahead 
as it has never gone ahead before, regard- 
less of whether we are in a depression or 
lull or what not. I know that the same 
American spirit that built us up to this far 
will continue to go ahead just in propor- 
tion as we have faith and belief that the 
world is still all ahead of us.” 


P. R. R. “Turns on the Juice” on 
Paoli-Harrisburg Sector 


When the Pennsylvania’s westbound 
“Metropolitan,” headed by a brand new 
G-G-1 streamlined electric locomotive, and 
bound for Pittsburgh, Pa., and the West 
from New York, rolled into the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) station at 12:16 p. m., on 
Saturday, January 15, regular passenger 
service had been officially inaugurated on 
the new 83-mile electrified sector of the 
main-line between Paoli, Pa., and Harris- 
burg. At the initial terminal, Philadelphia, 
at Harrisburg and at intermediate stops, 
the 13-car train was greeted by enthusiastic 
crowds and knots of news-photographers. 

The opening of the Paoli-Harrisburg 
section completes, in so far as passen- 
ger trackage is concerned, the electrifica- 
tion plan for its eastern seaboard lines 
initiated by the Pennsylvania early in 1929. 
As originally announced, it includes main 
and suburban trackage between the New 
York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del., 


Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C., 
districts, which were placed under electric 
operation in 1935, and the present exten- 
sion from the Philadelphia area to Harris- 
burg. While electrification of the passen- 
ger trackage is now finished, some work 





Enthusiastic Crowds Greet the First Regular Train to Run Over the Pennsy’s New 
Electrification. 
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still remains before the full electric freight 
service will be in operation. When this 
is completed, which is expected to be by 
spring, the Pennsylvania will have 2,677 
miles of track electrically operated. 


Frisco Suit Tried in New York 
State Supreme Court 


J. G. Lonsdale and J. M. Kurn, co- 
trustees of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
have brought suit in the New York Su- 
preme Court to recover $10,506,090 from 
the investment banking houses of J. and 
W. Seligman & Co. and Speyer & Co,, 
which loss they claim was suffered by the 
road in transactions involving the purchase 
of controlling interest in the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific in 1926. This sum 
is the book value of Rock Island common 
stock purchased. The right to bring suit 
was granted the trustees by the federal 
district court of St. Louis, Mo., which 
has jurisdiction over the ’Frisco receiver- 
ship. 

Specifically, the trustees charge that the 
purchase of Rock Island stock upon which 
the suit is based was brought about by a 
“confederation and conspiracy” involving 
Speyer & Co., with the knowledge and 
consent of J. and W. Seligman & Co. 
Edward M. Brown, former chairman of 
the ’Frisco, has also been accused by the 
complainants of having acted under domi- 
nation of the banking firms. Many pages 
of evidence in the case have already been 
given in hearings before special masters in 
St. Louis and New York courts. The 
Rock Island transaction was also slated 
for investigation in the Senate joint reso- 
lution 71 of July 5, 1935, providing for 
investigation of railroad finance by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce committee. 

A greater part of the trial time this 
week was devoted to opening statements 
of counsel and testimony by Mr. Brown 
and C. W. Michel, eastern representatives 
of the trustees, and a former director of 
the road. 


Canadian Union Leaders Urge 
Decrease of Subsidies 


Declaring that subsidies amounting to 
$69,000,000 are paid annually by Canada 
to waterways and highway competitors of 
the railways, Canadian officers of the rail- 
road brotherhoods urged stricter regula- 
tion of highway transport, increased taxa- 
tion to balance highway costs, and the im- 
position of canal tolls, in their annual ap- 
pearance before Prime Minister King and 
other government leaders at Ottawa, Ont., 
last week. These statements were made 
as part of the recommendations presented 
each year by a delegation of the joint 
legislative committee of the brotherhoods 
for Canada, preceding the sessions of 
Parliament. 

The brotherhood men pointed out that 
capital expenditures and maintenance 
costs for Canadian highways had piled up 
by the end of 1935 a debt»of_$492,000,000. 
Again, taking the year 1935 as an illus- 
tration, the union brief showed that total 
expenditures for new works, maintenance 
and interest charges on highways in that 
year had amounted to $92,000,000, while 
revenues from car registrations and gaso- 
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line tax totaled only $54,000,000. In rec- 
ommending the imposition of tolls for 
those using canals, the brief brought out 
the fact that the annual net cost of the 
canal system totaled approximately $15,- 
000,000 while revenues on the properties 
amounted to little more than $1,000,000. 

William L. Best, vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen and secretary of the Dominion 
joint legislative committee of the railroad 
brotherhoods, was the spokesman of the 
party. Other representatives included: 
Thomas Todd, vice-president, Order of 
Railway Conductors; H. B. Chase, assist- 
ant grand chief, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers; A. J. Kelly, Dominion 
legislative representative and chief agent, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; W. 
H. Phillips, vice-president, Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers; and W. V. Turnbull, 
vice-president, Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance-of-Way Employees. 


Club Meetings 


The Metropolitan Traffic Association of 
New York will hold its next meeting on 
January 27 at the Imperial Hotel, New 
York. A traffic forum will be held on 
the topic “Rates in Official Territory,” 
to be lead by J. E. Sweeney, Jr., Union 
Carbide Company. 

The Reading Company Boosters Club 
of Reading, Pa., will hold a “Pullman 
Night” on January 27 in Reading com- 
pany headquarters in Reading. At that 
time William H. Mussey, research engi- 
neer, Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company, will present an address en- 
titled “A Discussion of the Design and 
Construction of Cars,”- to be illustrated 
by two motion picture films showing the 
process of construction of lightweight 
passenger and freight cars. These will 
be followed by a talk entitled “Progress 
in Construction of Cars” by H. S. Kep- 
pleman, superintendent, car department, of 
the Reading, and a discussion on air-con- 
ditioning equipment by W. A. Fister, me- 
chanical supervisor, Reading. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha, Neb., Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
South Omaha Interchange, will hold 
its next meeting on February 10 in the 
Burlington station, Omaha. At that time 
T. P. Schmidt, car foreman, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, will present 
a paper entitled “The Car Department 
Situation in Claim Prevention.” EY 

The Toronto Railway Club will hold its 
annual meeting: at the Royal York hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., on January 24, following 
which the regular monthly meeting will 
be held. W. J. MéGarry, manager, Car 
Service division, Association of American 
Railroads, will speak on “The Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Its History and Functions.” 

The Eastern Car Foreman’s Association 
will hold its next meeting on January 28 
in the Engineering Societies building, 29 
West 39 street, New York. C. J. Hayes, 
supervisor, A. A. R. Clearing House, New 
York Central, will speak on “A. A. R. 
Rules of Interchange.” The annual din- 
ner of this association will be held on 
February 10 at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York. 
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Supply Trade 





F. R. Hysell has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Glidden Com. 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, effective January 
15. " 


Fred W. Wocher, formerly of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has entered the 
employ of the Chicago Railroad Supply 
Company, and will devote his time to 
the sale and engineering of V-belts and 
mechanical rubber goods. 


A. L. Bergstrom, chief works engineer 
of The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, has been appointed 
executive engineer to co-ordinate some of 
the varied engineering activities of the com- 
pany, following the resignation of Ernest 
Wooler, chief engineer. 


W. T. Darcy has been placed in charge 
of renewal parts sales for industrial ap- 
paratus, serving as assistant to the man- 
ager of the control and renewal parts 
division of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s industrial department, at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., to succeed L. R. Wood, 
retired. 


W. L. Hartley, 7031 W. Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed representative for the State of Wis- 
consin and upper Michigan, for the Bucy- 
rus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee. 
The Brooks-Payne-Osborne Equipment 
Company, distributors for the Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, and the Day Pulverizer Com- 
pany, both of Knoxville, Tenn., have been 
consolidated to form The Brooks Equip- 
ment & Manufacturing Co. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has organized the Canadian Cutler- 
Hammer Limited, with headquarters at 
384 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Canada; this 
company is a subsidiary of the Amalga- 
mated Electric Corporation, Limited, and 
will manufacture Cutler-Hammer motor 
and generator control products for the 
Canadian market. The Northern Electric 
Company of Canada, the principal distribu- 
tor for Cutler-Hammer in Canada, will 
continue to act as distributor. 


Walton L. Woody, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Sharon, Pa., works 
of the National Malleable and Steel 
Castings Co., as was announced in the 
Railway Age of January 15, page 169, was 
graduated from Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1914, and entered the employ ot 
the National Malleable and Steel Castings 
Co., at Cleveland in December of the same 
year as a chemist. He was appointed 
manager of the Cleveland works in Oc- 
tober, 1926, and now becomes manager 0! 
the Sharon works. Charles H. McCrea, 
sales manager at Cleveland, succeeds Mr. 
Woody as manager of the Cleveland 
works. Mr. McCrea was graduated from 
Purdue University in 1912, and entered the 
employ of the National Malleable and 


Steel Castings Co., at its Toledo, Ohio 
works in February, 1913. He then served 
as captain of calvary attached to the Ninth 
Division of the Regular Army, and then 
re-entered the employ of the National 
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Malleable and Steel Castings Co. in July, 
1919, in charge of its St. Louis, Mo. office. 
Mr. McCrea was appointed sales manager 
at Cleveland in January, 1931 and now 
succeeds Mr. Woody as manager of the 
Cleveland works. 


Thomas J. Hilliard, who has been 
appointed general manager of sales of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
born at Pittsburgh on March 3, 1894. He 
attended St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. 
H., and was graduated from Princeton 
University with an A.B. degree in 1917. 
From college, Mr. Hilliard entered the 
U. S. Army Air Service as a private in 
May, 1917, and subsequently was advanced 
to the rank of first lieutenant. He com- 
pleted his army air service with the rank 
of captain in February, 1919. Mr. Hil- 
liard was president of the Carhile Petro- 
lem Company of Pittsburgh, from Sep- 
tember, 1919, to January 1, 1922; then 
president of the Pittsburgh Oil & Refining 
Co, serving in that capacity until 1926, 
and from January 1, 1926, until June 1, 
1930, he was president of the Waverly 
Oil Works Company, Pittsburgh. From 
April, 1931, to September, 1932, he was 


Thomas J. Hilliard 


sales manager and vice-president of the 
0. Hammell Company, Pittsburgh, and 
then to April, 1935, was vice-president of 
the Standard Steel Spring Company, Cora, 
Pa. Mr. Hilliard joined the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation as manager of 
sales of the Pittsburgh district office, on 
January 1, 1936, and on January 1, 1938, 
he was appointed general manager of sales 
of the same corporation. 


OBITUARY 


David J. Wilkoff, president of the 
Youngstown Steel Car Corporation, Niles, 
Ohio, died suddenly on January 7. 


Pike P. Meade, former secretary and 
treasurer of The Symington Company, now 
The Symington-Gould Corporation, died 
on January 18, in Rochester, N. Y., at the 
age of 60 years. Mr. Meade was asso- 
ciated with the corporation from 1917 to 


1930, when he retired on account of ill 
health. 


Robert S. Brown, vice-president and 
treasurer of the G. M. Basford Company, 
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advertising agents, New York, and an ad- 


‘ vertising executive who was well known 


in the railway supply field, died unexpect- 
edly at his home in Rutherford, N. J., on 
January 17. Mr. Brown was 51 years of 
age at the time of his death and had been 


Robert S. Brown 


connected with the G. M. Basford Com- 
pany since 1916. He was born in Eng- 
land but came to this country in his early 
life. After attending public schools of 
East Rutherford, N. J., and high school, 
he went to Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.. where he was graduated in the class 
of 1909. He then entered the service of 
the Erie Railroad as a special apprentice, 
working successively in the Meadville, 
Pa., office of the mechanical engineer, in 
the Erie shops at Susquehanna, the office 
of the general mechanical superintendent 
at New York and the office of the pur- 
chasing agent at New York. He left to 
become associated with the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation in its 
advertising production division, and later 
was engaged in work on the Locomotive 
Cyclopedia and the Car Builders’ Cyclo- 
pedia, published by this company, leaving 
in 1916 to join the G. M. Basford Com- 
pany. In recent years, Mr. Brown spe- 
cialized on merchandising problems in the 
railway supply industry, including work 
for the American Arch Company, the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, the 
Lima Locomotive Works, The Super- 
heater Company, the Standard Stoker 
Company, and others. He was a member 
of the Engineers’ Club, the Transporta- 
tion Club and the New York Railroad 
Club. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Rock Dritits.—A virtual encyclopedia, 
covering its complete line of rock drills 
and allied equipment, including jackham- 
mers, paving breakers, pile drivers, track- 
spike drivers, drifters, wagon drills, core 
drills, diamond drills, drill steel, grinders 
and sharpeners, has been issued by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York City. 
This new catalog, which is highly illus- 
trated with outline pictures and working 
photographs, contains one of the most com- 
plete tabulations of the operating and 
physical characteristics of drills, drilling 
tools and auxiliary equipment ever issued 
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by the company, and, in addition, contains 
eight pages of generally useful informa- 
tion, such as metric and heat conversion 
tables, friction of air in pipes and hose, 
horsepowers required to compress given 
quantities of air to specific pressures, and 
compressor capacities required to operate 
from 1 to 70 drills. 


CoNcRETE SUPPORTED TRACK.—An expo- 
sition, designed to show the advantages cf 
concrete slabs as the means for distribut- 
ing track loads over the roadbed, has been 
prepared by the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Chicago, in the form of a 32-page, 
illustrated bulletin. Considerable space is 
devoted to excerpts from, and interpreta- 
tions of, the various progress reports of 
the Special Committee on Stresses in Rail- 
way Track, for the purpose of demon- 
strating the greater resistance to track 
depression afforded by a concrete slab, as 
compared with an ordinary ballasted road- 
bed, as well as the greater uniformity of 
the rail support provided by the former. 
Three types of concrete track support are 
suggested, namely, sub-ballast slabs, em- 
bedded ties and the all-concrete type in 
which the rails are anchored to the con- 
crete, although the latter two are recom- 
mended only for special locations or con- 
ditions. Another section of the bulletin 
is devoted to descriptions and illustrations 
of a variety of installations of concrete 
supported track, followed by a brief state- 
ment concerning construction methods. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





New Haven Asks to Purchase 
Equipment: Cost $2,850,000 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has petitioned the court for permis- 
sion to purchase 50 light-weight stream- 
lined passenger coaches, estimated to cost 
$2,100,000; this will bring the total of this 
type of equipment on the New Haven to 
200 cars. The court was also petitioned 
to permit the purchase of 10 Diesel-elec- 
tric switching locomotives to cost $750,000. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue ALASKA RAILROAD is inquiring for 
one 4-6-2 type locomotive. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is in- 
quiring for three locomotives of the 4-6-4 
type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE ARGENTINE STATE RAILWAYS con- 
template buying from 250 to 500 box cars 
of about 33 tons’ capacity. Pablo Nogues 
is general manager at San Jose 180, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


THe Unitep States Navy DeEpaArt- 
MENT, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND Ac- 
COUNTS, is asking for bids, on January 25, 
for five flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 
one flat car of 100 tons’ capacity, for serv- 
ice at Philadelphia (Pa.) Navy Yard. 
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Financial 





ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA Fe.—Aban- 
donment of Operation.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized this company to abandon the 
operation of certain railroad and ferry 
facilities of the Southern Pacific in Ala- 
meda and San Francisco counties, Calif. 
The route to be abandoned is between Oak- 
land, Calif., and San Francisco, 5.64 miles. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOoUISVILLE.— 
Reorganization Plan—A protective com- 
mittee of holders of refunding mortgage 
bonds of this company have filed a plan 
of reorganization which would provide for 
assessment of the present stockholders to 
provide funds for the rehabilitation of the 
road. The committee contended that the 
four per cent preferred stock and the com- 
mon stock had no value. The plan pro- 
vides that the preferred stockholders would 
be given one share of common stock in 
the new company for each share of present 
preferred held upon payment of $15 per 
share. Common stockholders would be 
given share for share upon payment of 
$30 per share. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & 
St. Louts.—Merger of Subsidiaries and 
Securities—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for certain 
securities and to issue 3,582.06215 shares 
of its common stock with necessary scrip 
to effectuate the plan for the proposed 
merger of eight subsidiaries into the ap- 
plicant company. The securities involved 
are $1,000,000 of Cincinnati Northern 4 
per cent 50-year gold bonds, due July 1, 
1951, and $3,340,000 of New York Cen- 
tral 5 per cent equipment trust gold cer- 
tificates due June 1, 1938 and 1939. Ap- 
proval for the proposed merger is sought 
in another application filed jointly by the 
Big Four and the eight subsidiaries in- 
volved. The latter are: Cincinnati North- 
ern; Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland; 
Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago; Colum- 
bus, Hope & Greensburg; Evansville, 
Indianapolis & Terre Haute; Mt. Carmel 
& Northern; Muncie Belt; Vernon, 
Greensburg & Rushville. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Promissory Note—This road and the 
Syracuse, Binghamton & New York have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to the latter to is- 
sue to the D.L.&W. its promissory note 
for $1,462,576.26, which note the Lacka- 
wanna proposes to endorse and pledge as 
collateral for a $1,000,000  six-months 
three per cent loan, dated January 4, from 
the First National Bank of New York. 
Proceeds will be used to replenish the 
D.L.&W. treasury. 


ILtINoIs CENTRAL.—<A bandonment.—Ex- 
aminer J. S. Prichard of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a proposed re- 
port to the commission, has recommended 
that it authorize this company to abandon 
the operation and the Chicago, St. Louis 
& New Orleans to abandon the line ex- 
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tending southerly from milepost 4 to the 
end of the line at milepost 6.21, approxi- 
mately 2.21 miles, all in Vanderburg 
County, Ind., and Henderson County, Ky. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt STE. 
MarteE.—Abandonment.—This road and the 
Wisconsin Central have filed a joint ap- 
plication with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
6.78-mile line from Owen, Wisc., to Cur- 
tiss. 


New York, Curcaco & St. Louis.—New 
Directors—Robert R. Young, New York, 
and W. J. Stevenson, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
been elected to fill vacancies on the board 
of directors. 


New York, New Haven & HArtTFoRD.— 
Reorganization—Some 30 briefs of various 
interests have been filed in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s proceeding in 
connection with the reorganization of this 
road. 

Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
trustees to abandon the operation and the 
trustees of the Hartford & Connecticut 
Western to abandon the part of a line ex- 
tending from Collinsville, Conn., to a point 
about one mile east of Winsted, 11.3 miles. 
In this application the trustees of the New 
Haven asked to abandon only 1.1 miles of 
the line, as the remainder had been aban- 
doned in 1932. 

Reorganization.— The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized James Jay Kann, C. Kenneth Baxter 
and Arthur F. Shettle to serve as a pro- 
tective committee for holders of the bonds 
secured by or issued under the first and 
refunding mortgage, date December 9, 1920, 
as supplemented and amended, of this com- 
pany, the four per cent debentures due 
May 1, 1957, and the four per cent de- 
bentures due May 1, 1957, of the Providence 
Securities Company, in the reorganization 
proceedings of this company. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—A bandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to abandon 
the part of its line extending from engi- 
neer’s station 3562 plus 17, at Sunnyside 
Junction, Wash., tc engineer’s station 150 
plus 64, near Granger, 2.9 miles. 
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Reapvinc.—Lease of Mt. Carmel! —-This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for approval of a 10. 
year lease of the property of the M:. Car. 
mel. The latter has been operated under 
lease by the Reading and its predecessors 
for 30 years, and the new lease, daicd Oc- 
tober 1, 1937, would run for 10 years, 


SouTHERN Pactric.—Bonds.—The South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue and sell to the South- 
ern Pacific Company $7,660,500 of its first 
and refunding four per cent mortgage gold 
bonds due January 1, 1955. The latter 
company seeks authority to guarantee the 
bonds as to principal and interest and to 
pledge and repledge them. The proceeds 
will be used to reimburse the Railroad 
Company for money spent in meeting other 
bond maturities. 


Wasasu. — Reorganization. — The time 
within which the Wabash shall file a nar- 
rative statement of the plan of reorganiza- 
tion was extended until February 1, 1938, 
by the district court at St. Louis on Janz- 
ary 15. The plan was filed in tabular 
form in July, 1937. Receivers reported 
to the court that although substantial 
progress has been made toward harmoniz- 
ing certain conflicting claims and interests 
in the proceedings they will be unable to 
complete and file a narrative statement by 
January 15, the period previously fixed by 
the court. The date for filing objections, 
if any, to the plan of reorganization or 
the narrative statement also has been ex- 
tended to February 15. 

The application of Harry A. Kimber- 
ling, a former employee of the company, 
who has a $20,000 personal injury claim 
and seeks permission to intervene in the 
receivership and collect his claim was de- 
nied by the district court on January 14. 
The court held that the relief sought would 
only encumber and delay the orderly proc- 
ess of reorganization and found that the 
claim of Kimberling, based on a circuit 
court judgment in 1932 for loss of his 
left leg in an accident in 1929, had been 
filed and allowed as a general claim in 
the receivership proceeding and that Kim- 
berling was stopped from asserting a claim 
for preference over many other general or 
unsecured creditors. 
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New S.:A. L. Passenger Station at Sarasota, Fla. 
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The first of four heavy 4-8-4 Type locomotives built by Lima 





for the Soo Line. » 





» This power is designed to meet 





the requirements of high capacity, high speed freight service. 





WEIGHTS IN WORKING ORDER, POUNDS 























On Drivers Eng. Truck Trailer Truck | Total Engine | Tender Loaded 
Front 52,300 | 
263,000 76,000 Rear 54,200 445,500 | 317,600 
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WiuttaAMINA & GranpE RonpEe.—Opera- 
tion—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized this com- 
pany to operate in interstate and foreign 
commerce its line extending from a con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific at Wil- 
lamina, Ore. to a point approximately 
0.75 mile west of Grande Ronde, 9 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan.18 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 31.82 32.81 55.47 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 64.36 65.92 85.13 


Construction 





AtTcHIson, TopEKA & Santa Fe.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized the California, Arizona 
& Santa Fe to construct a branch line ex- 
tending from a point on its main line near 
Ennis, Ariz., in a southwesterly direction, 
approximately 5.9 miles. The commission 
has also approved the lease of this pro- 
posed line by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. 


DeLtaware & Hupson.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has ordered the 
elimination of 13 dangerous grade cross- 
ings on this road in and near Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., at an estimated cost of $830,- 
000, exclusive of land and property dam- 
ages. The crossings are located at East 
High street, Eastern avenue, Milton ave- 
nue south, Pleasant street, Low street, 
Bath street, Science street, Prospect street, 
Middlebrook street, Milton avenue north, 
Union street and North street in Ballston 
Spa and the Spicers crossing in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. The Commission’s order 
provides for the relocation of a portion 
of the main line of the railroad to the 
east of Ballston Spa and includes a struc- 
ture to carry the present alignment of 
State Highway No. 241 under the proposed 
location of the railroad. 


East St. Louts—The city of East St. 
Louis, Ill., is seeking the aid of the IIli- 
nois Highway Department in the construc- 
tion of two subways, one to carry Lin- 
coln avenue under the tracks of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
and the other to carry Tenth street under 
the tracks of the Southern. 


New York Centrat.—Contracts have 
been let by this road for work in New 
York City as follows: To the George W. 
Rogers Construction Corporation, New 
York, for making repairs to Pier 83 and 
shed thereon, North river; to the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, for repairing 
160 cell R-138 Exide battery in sub-sta- 
tion 1L, Grand Central terminal; to James 
O’Connell, Bronx, New York, for equip- 
ment and labor used for grading in River- 
side Park between West 83rd street and 
St. Clair Place; to the Duffy Construc- 
tion Corporation, New York for the con- 
struction of a field house in the vicinity 
of West 148th street in Riverside Park. 
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Railway 
Officers 





Brooke Elected President of 
Nickel Plate and P. M. 


George D. Brooke, who was elected 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio on 
December 29, was elected also president of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and 
the Pere Marquette on January 18. Prior 
to that date Mr. Brooke held the positions 
of executive vice-president of the Nickel 
Plate and of the Pere Marquette and was 
also serving the C. & O. in the same ca- 
pacity at the time of his election to the 
presidency of that road. A_ biographical 
sketch and a photograph of Mr. Brooke 
were presented in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 8, page 117. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Samuel W. Lancaster, assistant com- 
merce attorney for the Texas & Pacific, 
has been appointed assistant to the general 
solicitor, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 


Alfred M. Blanchard has been ap- 
pointed acting auditor for the Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line, to succeed Ernest L. 
Ray, whose promotion to general manager 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 4. 


W. A. Hahnen, treasurer of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Union Railway, has been 
appointed secretary and auditor, to suc- 
ceed T. §. Ford, whose retirement was 
noted in the Railway Age of December 
11. C. A. Clark has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hahnen as treasurer. 


C. I. Hagberg has been elected audi- 
tor of the Chicago & [Illinois Midland, 
with headquarters at Springfield, IIl., in 
which capacity he will assume the duties 
heretofore discharged by Stanley Wood, 





C. I. Hagberg 


general auditor, whose death on Decem- 
ber 29, 1937, was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 8. A native of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, Mr. Hagberg was born on February 
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1, 1897, and first entered railway service 
in September, 1914, as a fuel clerk on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Ot- 
tumwa, later being appointed a timekecper, 
In September, 1917, he resigned to go with 
the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis (now 
partitioned) as chief timekeeper. In the 
following year Mr. Hagberg joined the 
Chicago & Alton (now the Alton) as chief 
payroll clerk at Chicago, later being pro- 
moted to chief clerk, disbursement ac- 
counts, and traveling auditor, in which 
capacities he served until the end of fed- 
eral control of railroads, at which time 
he resigned to return to the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis as a special accountant. 
Shortly thereafter he was placed in charge 
of the general bookkeeping department, in 
which capacity he served until 1922, when 
he resigned to engage in business at Fair- 
field, Iowa. From 1924 to 1926, he was 
with the J. C. Penney Company at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, leaving this company at 
the end of this period to accept employ- 
ment with the Chicago & Illinois Midland 
as assistant chief clerk in the accounting 
department. He served in various capaci- 
ties in that department until his recent elec- 
tion as auditor of the company. 


OPERATING 


R. S. Harms, terminal supervisor for 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed ter- 
minal train master at Chicago, to succeed 
C. Garrity, who is retiring after 33 years’ 
service with the Nickel Plate. 


J. B. Reeve has been appointed acting 
assistant superintendent, Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at London, Ont. 
succeeding N. A. Walford, who has been 
appointed acting superintendent terminals 
at Black Rock, N. Y., succeeding H. C. 
White. 


John A. Schwab, division engineer of 
the Eastern division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Logansport division at Logansport, Ind., 
where he succeeds H. L. Nancarrow, 
who has been transferred to the Buffalo 
division with headquarters at Buffalo, N. 
Y. Mr. Nancarrow succeeds Elbert S. 
Reed, who has been transferred in the 
same capacity to the Baltimore division 
at Baltimore, Md., to replace Walter W. 
Patchell, who has been assigned to the 
staff of the chief electrical engineer, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRAFFIC 


S. T. Gibbons, traveling agent for the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at Peoria, IIll., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, traffic department, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding H. T. 
Boyd, who has retired after 50 years 
service. 


J. V. Maloney has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent of the Grand Trunk 
(Canadian National) with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N. Y. The position of asstst- 
ant general freight agent at Buffalo has 
been abolished. H. R. Fish has been 
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[THE BOOSTER CUTS OUT 
STARTING SHOCKS | 


Relaxed at ease, reading, chatting or playing cards, train travel pro- 
vides all the comforts of home, plus rapid transportation at low cost. 
» » » Thanks to the Booster, the train starts quickly and smoothly. It — 
vents the irritating jerks that nullify all other efforts towards passenger 


comfort. » » » The Booster makes boosters out of the passengers. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INC. {ii 
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appointed general agent at Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


James L. Lumsden, assistant general 
freight agent of the Illinois Central at 
Chicago, has been appointed general traf- 
fic agent in charge of mail, baggage, ex- 
press and merchandise, with the same 
headquarters, effective January 10. He 
succeeds Wayne A. Johnston, whcse 
promotion to assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager was noted in the 
Railway Age of January 1. 


F. S. Ross, general freight agent of 
the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has been 
appointed to the newly-created position of 
traffic manager with the same headquar- 
ters. O. C. Conlee, general agent at 
Detroit, has been appointed general freight 
agent, in charge of solicitation, and A. C. 
White has been made assistant general 
freight agent. 


Frank A. Kennedy, traveling passen- 
ger agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, has been appointed travel 
promotion agent with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding L. E. Baker, who has 
resigned to open his own tour bureau. 
G. L. Crosby, traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent for the Milwaukee at Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to general agent 
at Atlanta, Ga., to succeed J. H. Becker. 


Joseph G. Wheeler, who has been ap- 
pointed general passenger agent of the 
Western Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., as reported in the Railway 
Age of January 8, was born at Aspen, 
Col., in 1896. Going to California in 
1910, he entered railway service in 1917 
and served as a ticket agent on the South- 
ern Pacific at various points in California 
until 1926. In that year he entered the 
employ of the Western Pacific, becoming 





Joseph G. Wheeler 


city ticket agent at San Francisco shortly 
thereafter. In 1934, he was promoted to 
general agent, passenger department, at 
San Francisco, where he was located at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
general passenger agent. 


Sidney F. Baker, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, with headquarters at Tyler, 
Tex., was noted in the Railway Age of 
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January 8, was born at Columbus, Miss., 
on April 5, 1877, and has served continu- 
ously for almost 40 years with various 
railroads. He began in the general freight 





Sidney F. Baker 


department of the Texas & Pacific at Dal- 
las, Tex., in September, 1896, but resigned 
on August 11, 1899, to become chief rate 
clerk for the El Paso & Northeastern 
(now a part of the Southern Pacific Sys- 
tem) at Alamogordo, N. M. He returned 
to the Texas & Pacific freight department 
in October, 1899, and advanced through 
various positions to a rate clerkship. Af- 
ter six months service as a revising clerk 
in the auditor’s office of the same road, 
Mr. Baker resigned on December 9, 1901, 
to accept a position as rate clerk in the 
general freight department of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas at Dallas. He was 
promoted to traveling freight agent for 
the latter line in June, 1903; became com- 
mercial agent at Waco, Tex., on January 
17, 1905; and was transferred to Dallas 
in October, 1906. He resigned in August, 
1909, to go with the Texarkana & Fort 
Smith (now part of the Kansas City 
Southern) as chief rate clerk in the gen- 
eral freight department at Texarkana. He 
left this company to enter the service of 
the St. Louis-Southwestern on August 1, 
1910, as chief clerk in the general freight 
department, subsequently advancing to 
general agent in the freight department in 
March, 1920, and to assistant general 
freight agent in September, 1923. He was 
holding this position at the time of his 
recent promotion to general freight agent, 
which became effective on January 1. 


MECHANICAL 


Effective January 10, the duties of W. 
R. Sugg, superintendent of fuel conserva- 
tion for the Missouri Pacific, were ex- 
tended to cover the lubrication of loco- 
motives. 


T. C. Baldwin, master mechanic for 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Conneaut, Ohio, has been 
promoted to superintendent of motive 
power, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding J. J. Maginn, whose 
death on November 13 was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 20. T. C. 
Shortt, assistant to superintendent of mo- 
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tive power, has been appointed mz ter 
mechanic of the Nickel Plate district, 
ceeding Mr. Baldwin. A. J. Krueger jas 
been appointed superintendent of the car 
department to succeed W. M. Wheai ey, 
who has been assigned to other dutic 


H. L. Bonstein, chief draftsma: jn 
the office of the mechanical enginec: of 
the Lehigh Valley, with headquarte:: at 
Bethlehem, Pa., has been promoted to me- 
chanical engineer, with the same /-vaqd- 
quarters, succeeding W. I. Cantley, 
whose appointment as mechanical engineer, 
Mechanical Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, was reported in the /vail- 
way Age of January 8, page 130. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


H. T. Hazen, regional chief engineer 
of the Atlantic region of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Moncton, 
N. B., retired on December 31, 1937, as 
reported in the Railway Age of January 
15. Mr. Hazen was born at Truro, N. S., 





H. T. Hazen 


on March 14, 1870, and began his railway 
career in 1889. He was appointed engi- 
neer, maintenance of way, Canadian Na- 
tional, in 1917, with headquarters at To- 
ronto, Ont. In 1920 he was appointed act- 
ing chief engineer, and in 1922, chief en- 
gineer, C. N. R., with headquarters at 
Toronto. Upon the amalgamation of the 
national system in 1923 Mr. Hazen was 
appointed assistant chief engineer of the 
Central region, with headquarters at To- 
ronto and in 1924 was transferred to Mont- 
real as assistant chief engineer of the 
system. He was appointed regional chief 
engineer, Atlantic region, on October 1, 
1932, the position he held until his re- 
tirement. 


Frank T. McClure, road foreman of 
engines on the Panhandle division of the 
Western lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Welling- 
ton, Kan., has been promoted to supery1sor 
of air brakes, with headquarters at A:ma- 
rillo, Tex. He succeeds F. C. Smith, 
who is retiring on pension after 32 yeurs’ 
service with the Santa Fe. 


E. F. Palmer, district car foreman ‘or 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with 
headquarters at Green Bay, Wis., has ben 
appointed general car foreman with h l- 
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50 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 


OUSE VALLEY VIADUCT 


ENGLAND 


The Ouse Valley Viaduct on the Southern Railway of 
England is located on the London and Brighton main 
line, between Balcombe and Haywards Heath. Built 
in 1841 of brick construction with masonry topping, it 
consists of 37 semi-circular arches, each of 30 feet span. 
Its height is 96 feet above ground and 119 feet from 
foundations. It has a total length of 1,475 feet. Eleven 


million bricks and 40,000 cubic feet of masonry were 


HA RBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Re ractory Specialists 


used in its construction. » »* »* The Securily 
Sectional Arch was the first practical firebox arch for 
While the fundamental design is 


unchanged, it has been continuously developed with the 


locomotive service. 


progress in locomotive design and is today an essential 


factor in the operation of modern steam motive power. 


* * * 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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quarters at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding 
M. L. Hynes, who has been promoted to 
general car department supervisor, with 
the same headquarters, to succeed M. J. 
Lacourt, who is retiring at his own re- 
quest after 40 years’ service with the Mil- 
waukee. 


Warren D. Gochenour, master me- 
chanic of the Northern Pacific at Glen- 
dive, Mont., has been appointed shop sup- 
erintendent at Livingston, Mont., to suc- 
ceed Thomas Jackson, who has retired 
after 42 years continuous service with 
this company. Frank J. Regan, road 
foreman of engines at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Goch- 
enour as master mechanic of the Yellow- 
stone division, with headquarters at Glen- 
dive. 


P. P. Barthelemy, whose appointment 
as master car builder of the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
was reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 1, has been in railroad service for over 
36 years, all with the Great Northern. 


dip 


P. P. Barthelemy 








After attending the University of Minne- 
sota, Mr. Barthelemy entered the service 
of the Great Northern as a mechanic in 
the shops at St. Cloud, Minn. He ad- 
vanced successively through the positions 
of air brake foreman and assistant car 
foreman, later becoming car foreman at 
the Hillyard shops (Spokane, Wash.). 
From 1915 to 1917 he was engaged in car 
valuation work, then being appointed, suc- 
cessively, assistant general car foreman, 
general car foreman, and assistant master 
car builder. He was holding the latter 
position at St. Paul at the time of his 
recent appointment as master car builder. 
Mr. Barthelemy is active in railway asso- 
ciation work, having served as president 
of the Northwest Car Men’s Association, 
and is now director and member of the 
Lubrication committee of the Car De- 
partment Officers’ Association. 


SPECIAL 


W. G. Fetzner, assistant chief special 
agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to chief special agent, with 
the same headquarters, to succeed T. E. 
Pratt, whose retirement on January 15 


RAILWAY AGE 


was reported in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 15. 


OBITUARY 


John E. Murphy, who retired in 1935 
as treasurer of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on January 15 at his home at that 
point, at the age of 74 years. 


Frank J. Nevins, until recently valua- 
tion engineer of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, whose death on January 
10 was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 15, retired on December 1, 1937, 
after 23 years’ service with the Rock Is- 
land. Born at Denison, Tex., 68 years 
ago, Mr. Nevins was educated at Texas 
A. and M. College. He entered railroad- 
ing as a clerk in the operating department 
of the Missouri Pacific at Osawatomie, 
Kan., in 1898, later being transferred to 
the chief engineer’s office at St. Leuis. 
He came to the Rock Island in 1914 as 
chief clerk in the valuation department at 
Chicago, and was promoted to valuation 
engineer a few years later. Mr. Nevins 
was the author of “From Grant to Gor- 
man,” a history of the Rock Island lines, 
which he prepared in connection with the 
seventieth anniversary of that company 


in 1922. 


E. M. Devereux, treasurer of the Bal- 
timore & Chio, died at Union Memorial 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md., on January 15, 
after suffering a heart attack in New York 
on Thursday. Mr. Devereux was 65 years 
old. He entered the service of the Balti- 
more & Ohio as a clerk in the treasurer’s 
office on May 25, 1899, at New York, 
where he became assistant treasurer in 
March, 1903. He was promoted to treas- 
urer, with headquarters at Baltimore, on 
July 1, 1916, the position he held until his 
death. 


John T. Cochrane, trustee of the Ala- 
bama, Tennessee & Northern and president 
of the Mississippian, who died at his home 
at Mobile, Ala., on January 12 at the age 
of 64, as reported in the Railway Age of 
January 15, was born in Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
on June 24, 1873. Mr. Cochrane studied 
at the University of Alabama and began 
his railway career in the employ of the 
Tuscaloosa Belt Railway in 1893. He 
built the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, 
the Tombigbee Valley and the Mobile Ter- 
minal & Railway Company, these three 
roads being consolidated in 1912 under the 
name of the Alabama, Tennessee & North- 
ern, with Mr. Cochrane as president. In 
1923 he financed and built the Mississippian 
and the Alabama & Northwestern. He was 
appointed operating trustee for the A. T. & 
N. in December, 1934. 


A. G. Sandman, retired assistant to 
chief of motive power & equipment of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, died in Baltimore, 
Md., on January 9, as reported in the 
Railway Age of January 15. Before be- 
ing pensioned on May 1, 1932, Mr. Sand- 
man had been in active service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio for more than 52 years, 
during nearly all of which he was sta- 
tioned at the Mount Clare shops in Balti- 
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mere. He was born on October 19, 1862, 
in Germany, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Baltimore county, Md., and 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore. Mr. Sand- 
man entered the service of the Baltimore 
& Ohio as a machinist apprentice on Qc- 
tober 7, 1879, becoming a machinist jin 
1883. Five years later he became a drafts- 
man, being promoted to chief draftsman 
in 1901. For eight years, from July 16, 
1918, to November 1, 1926, he was me- 
chanical engineer. He was appointed as- 
sistant to chief of motive power and equip- 
ment on the latter date, which position he 
held until his retirement in 1932. 


Fred W. Sweney, comptroller of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., died on January 18 in the 
Northern Pacific hospital at St. Paul, after 
an illness of several weeks’ duration. Mr. 
Sweney was born on September 10, 1873, 
at Humboldt, Neb., and was educated at 
Doane college, Crete, Neb. He entered 
railroad service in 1896 in the office of the 
auditor of freight and ticket accounts of 
the lines of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy in Missouri, and continued to work 
with freight statistics, freight and passen- 
ger station accounts, freight interline ac- 
ccunts and freight revising until 1903. For 
three years beginning with the latter year 
he was in other business, returning to rail- 
road service in 1906 with the Kansas City 
Southern, with which company he was in 
charge of the interline and revising depart- 
ments in the office of the freight and pas- 
senger accountant. In the following year 
he entered the service of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington, D. 
C., being appointed examiner in charge of 
the Chicago branch office in 1910, and chief 
examiner of accounts at Washington, in 
1913. While holding the latter position, 
Mr. Sweney was in charge of the revision 
of accounting classifications for steam rail- 
roads, electric railways, express companies 
and carriers by water. In 1918 he returned 


to railroad service as comptroller of the 
Northern Pacific, holding this position until 
his death. 
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A charge of one-half cent per 





locomotive mile is ample to correctly 





maintain your superheater equip- Locomotive Pn 


Mile 
ment... by the ELESCO REman- 





ufacturing Service. 


This exclusive service insures 
efficient and economical perform- 
ance from your superheater equip- 


ment. 


Figure your present maintenance 
of superheaters on this per mile 


basis, and you will find that you 
A part of the process in the REmanu- 
can well afford to use ELESCO facture of unserviceable superheater 
units .. . machine die forging the ends 
Service exclusively. of sound lengths of used superheater 
tubing into return bends. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Feed Water Heaters - American Throttles -— Pyrometers - Steam Dryers 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 137 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 141 Class I Steam Railways 
FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1937 AND 1936 


Item 
Miles of road operated at 
close of month....... 
Revenues: 


EE Bt dwns nen eeeewe 
Passenger ......- Seccecce 

. eee e-cccce 
OS rere eee 
All other transportation... 
Eneidental .ocscves cocccce 


joint facility—Cr......00. 
oint facility—Dr......... 
Railway operating reve- 
BE vcccdacovedeus ee 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 


POGE og ckccccices 
Maintenance of equipment 
J) See este 
Transportation ........e0. 


Miscellaneous operations... 
ee eee 
Transportation for invest- 

ment—Cr. 


Railway operating ex- 
SGN cccanebeadaede 

Net revenue from railway 
a 
Railway tax accruals....... 


ailway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 


Net railway 
eS eae 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
| are 
Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses ...... 
Total maintenance before de- 
RIE cctccdendées 

Net railway operating income 
before depreciation... . 


Item 
Average number of miles op- 
erated 
Revenues: 
I ig i arta atten els 
POON vc ccetescereoee 
CO 72a es 
ee a 
All other transportation... 
ea 


Joint facility—Cr......... 
Joint facility—Dr......... 
Railway operating reve- 
 wakasnatiebaecte 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 


GEPUERUTED . cccccccces 
Maintenance of equipment 
2 te naa 
Pe ee 


Miscellaneous operations... 
eee 
Transportation for invest- 
OS 
Railway operating  ex- 
a eer ae 

Net revenue from 
SNS eaken tesco 
Railway tax accruals....... 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
OU Giaeeeketeaeeed< 

Net railway 
SEE wetdeccecssee 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
eee 
Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses ...... 
Total maintenance before de- 
~~, aa 

Net railway operating income 
before depreciation.... 


Western District 
AS 





United States Eastern District Southern District 
atu -— c ie i? = 

1937 . 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 
235,104 235,857 58,090 58,412 44,766 44,820 132,248 
$258,668,572  $298,086,307  $102,656,960 $124,544,130 $51,972,536 $60,826,383  $104,039,076 
33,317,859 32,081,871 18,895,767 18,555,021 4,296,978 4,079,486 10,125,114 
8,132,367 8,066,113 3,116,599 3,058,991 1,451,117 1,442,667 3,564,651 
4,030,480 5,355,522 1,537,513 2°468,968 778,547 931,298 1,714,420 
6,932,201 7,463,687 3°514,514 3,854,067 763,136 862,768 2°654,551 
6,484,035 6,588,805 3,517,817 3,604,760 899,439 865,800 2,066,779 
848,645 1,005,485 250,411 296,764 132,603 188,512 465,631 
233,782 242,226 58,628 52,706 23,378 22,555 151,776 
318,180,377 358,405,564 133,430,953 156,329,995 60,270,978 69,174,359 124,478,446 
36,519,126 35,859,734 14,431,208 14,314,837 6,864,042 6,717,350 15,223,876 
65,312,767 66,485,699 29,047,196 30,957,559 12,432,085 12,468,692 23,833,486 
8.761.658 8,402,585 3,116,062 3,116,976 1,679,422 1,657,802 3,966,174 
124,587,737 121,770,077 55,204,407 54,994,561 20,624,704- 19,855,753 48,758,626 
3,282,064 3,022,751 1,538,123 1,452,068 347,178 320,239 1,396,763 
11,259,797 13,090,146 4,365,414 5,741,111 2,125,976 2,248,493 4,768,407 
427,802 456,769 70,312 124,611 70,389 88,083 287,101 
249,295,347 248,174,223 107,632,098 110,452,501 44,003,018 43,180,246 97,660,231 
68,885,030 110,231,341 25,798,855 45,877,494 16,267,960 25,994,113 26,818,215 
* 26,103,281 426,512,470 11,039,569 11,418,379 4,990,909 5,872,233 10,072,803 
42,781,749 83,718,871 14,759,286 34,459,115 11,277,051 20,121,880 16,745,412 
7,278,547 7,951,399 2,737,167 3,552,863 135,185 78,033 4,406,195 
3,062,282 3,390,950 1,662,141 1,872,999 339,191 390,013 1,060,950 
32,440,920 72,376,522 10,359,978 29,033,253 10,802,675 19,653,834 11,278,267 
78.35 69.24 80.66 70.65 73.01 62.42 78.46 
16,570,102 16,036,480 7.257,998 6,963,317 3,188,989 3,191,204 6,123,115 
85,261,791 86,308,953 36,220,406 38,309,079 16,107,138 15,994,838 32,934,247 
49,011,022 88,413,002 17,617,976 35,996,570 13,991,664 22,845,038 17,401,382 


FOR ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH NOVEMBER, 1937 AND 1936 


235,476 


$3,146,579,740 


402,876,236 
87,579,984 
52,950,730 
82,497,591 
85,350,794 
10,866,328 

2,952,623 


3,865,747,780 
462,173,631 
765,921,491 
96,348,834 
1,384,556,061 
37,755,584 
133,999,957 
5,045,327 
2,875,710,231 
990,037,549 
$305,602,252 
684,435,297 
87,615,890 
33,608,464 
563,210,943 
74.39 
180,192,066 
1,047,903,056 


743,403,009 


236,277 


$3,008,012,547 


373,104,795 
85,087 ,686 
53,990,228 
78,494,976 
72,693,061 
10,290,837 

2,612,080 


3,679,062,050 
420,600,595 
713,489,733 
91,237,919 
1,276,005,441 
32,520,193 
143,750,150 
4,713,167 
2,672,890,864 
1,006,171,186 
§286,765,079 
719,406,107 
86,617,378 
36,120,100 
596,668,629 
72.65 
177,393,857 
956,696,471 


774,062,486 


58,208 


$1,319,895,595 


221,807,352 
33,506,783 
21,824,907 
42,112,502 
43,281,902 

3,321,959 
616,703 


1,685,134,297 
181,721,056 
346,220,468 
35,497,929 
621,003,348 
16,795,713 
55,679,756 
882,922 
1,256,035,348 
429,098,949 
135,515,008 
293,583,941 
36,153,513 
18,655,990 
238,774,438 
74.54 
79,841,681 
448,099,843 


318,616,119 


58,500 


$1,274,350,274 


210,729,238 
32,688,731 
22,300,052 
40,787,533 
38,206,688 

3,144,220 
574,715 


1,621,632,021 
162,407,804 
323,874,494 
33,932,487 
581,072,328 
14,770,873 
63,133,276 
652,015 
1,178,539,247 
443,092,774 
122,590,436 
320,502,338 
39,054,192 
19,755,002 
261,693,144 
72.68 
77,395,390 
408,886,908 


339,088,534 


44,783 


$606,162,577 
55,219,652 
15,332,156 
10,783,398 
8,832,704 
11,211,576 
2,060,225 
252,600 


709,349,688 
79,649,574 
138,686,918 
18,072,952 
224,841,189 
4,506,083 
24,440,171 
698,111 
489,498,776 
219,850,912 
65,008,287 
154,842,625 
3,363,268 
3,579,527 
147,899,830 
69.01 
34,490,071 
183,846,421 


182,389,901 


44,908 


$591,628,373 
49,531,151 
15,056,521 
10,879,595 
8,112,043 
9,773,122 
2,205,583 
239,724 


686,946,664 
74,734,861 
131,559,613 
17,667,853 
209,249,202 
3,792,557 
24,490,902 
764,936 
460,730,052 
226,216,612 
59,021,924 
167,194,688 
3,133,319 
4,348,163 
159,713,206 
67.07 
35,044,922 
171,249,552 


194,758,128 


20,342,425 
31,552,385 
30,857,316 
5,484,144 
2,084,320 


1,471,263,795 
200,803,001 
281,014,105 
42,777,953 
538,711,524 
16,453,788 
53,880,030 
3,464,294 
1,130,176,107 
341,087,688 
105,078,957 
236,008,731 
48,099,109 
11,372,947 
176,536,675 
76.82 
65,860,314 
415,956,792 


242,396,989 


193 ” 
13° 625 
$112,712 .794 
9,44° 364 
3,56-1.455 
1,953,256 
2,744,852 
2,1 245 
5 209 
165,965 
132,901,210 
14,827 547 
23,059,448 
3,627,807 
46,919,763 
1,250,444 
5,100,542 
244,075 
94,541,476 
38,359,734 
9,221,858 
29,137,876 
4,320,503 
1,127,938 


23,689,435 
71.14 
5,881,959 
32,005,036 


29,571,394 


132,869 


$1,142,033,900 
112,844,406 
37,342,434 
20,810,581 
29,595,400 
24,713,251 
4,941,034 
1,797,641 


1,370,483,365 
183,457,930 
258,055,626 


39,637,579 
485,683,911 


3,296,216 
1,033,621,565 
336,861,800 
105,152,719 
231,709,081 
44,429,867 
12,016,935 
175,262,279 
75.42 
64,953,545 
376,560,01 1 


240,215,824 


* Includes charges of $3,281,312 under the requirements of the Social Security Act of 1935; also includes charges and credits resulting in a net 
1937,” aqpreved June 29, 1937, and repeal of the Act of August 29, 1935, 


charge of $3,260,482, because of provisions of the “Carriers Taxing Act of 
levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for ot 


credits were not handled in a uniform manner by all the carriers and separate totals are not available. ; . 
+ Includes charges in the total amount of $5,730,561 itemized as follows: $1,512,398 for taxes under the requirements of the Social Security Act ot 


1935, and $4,218,163 under the requirements of an A 


employees, and for other purposes (Public No. 400, 74th Congress). . : ; 
t Includes charges of $36,386,013 under the requirements of the Social Security Act of 1935; also includes charges and credits resulting in a net 


charge of $23,282,718, because of provisions of the 


credits were not handled in a uniform manner by all the carriers and separate totals are not available. ; 

§ Includes charges in the total amount of $51,264,818 itemized as follows: $16,189,363 for taxes under the requirements of the Social Security Act 
of 1935, and $35,075,455 under the requirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their 
employees, and for other purposes (Public No. 400, 74th Congress). 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 


er purposes (Public No. 400, 74th Congress). 


The charges and 
ct approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their 


“Carriers Taxing Act of 1937,” approved June 29, 1937, and repeal of the Act of August 29, 1935, 


levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes (Public No. 400, 74th Congress). The charges and 
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